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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


PROFESSOR JAMES Morratt, whose departure to 
‘the other side’ has been one of our greatest losses 
in recent times, has hit upon an ingenious, interest- 
ing, and not unedifying idea for his latest book, 
The Day before Yesterday (Williams & Norgate ; 
5s. net). By the day before yesterday he means 
the period from the eighteen sixties onwards, for 
about thirty-five years, and his aim is to consider 
certain aspects of the strain between faith and 
philosophy or science during that generation, noting 
how some lost their faith in God altogether, how 
others devised substitutes for Christianity, and 
how others again looked for light to fall from the 
clouds, if not on themselves, at least on the next 
generation. It is not so much the theology or 
philosophy of that period he discusses as the 
literature, and how that literature reflects the 
currents of thought of its day. 


The advantages of such a review are not small. 
We are always apt to look on the past with a feeling 
of superiority, and this confident—and superficial 
—temper often fails to realize the importance of 
being able to distinguish between things that happen 
and things that matter, largely because we have 
not disciplined ourselves to verify a principle of 
judgment by studying the history of the day before 
yesterday. We dismiss the events of these years 
as of little more than antiquarian interest, and yet 
sometimes forces started in that period are telling 
with unconscious power upon the life of the present. 
Also we are apt to forget that, though the battles 
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particularly in religious belief. 


of the day before yesterday were not waged with 
the same weapons as ours, the leaders of that day 
were meeting foes who face ourselves in different 
guise, and we learn that the Christian religion has 
been under fire before now, that it has given way 
to panic as well as to over-confidence, that it has 
handicapped itself by adhering to outworn tactics 
and weapons, and that it has displayed recuperative 
powers which have been a surprise to its followers, 
as well as to its opponents. 


Just recall what the day before yesterday was 
like. It witnessed the appearance of Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species,’ the great economic and in- 
dustrial development of Britain, the Civil War in 
America, the aggrandisement of Prussia, and the 
publication of Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First Principles.’ 
It was the age of Renan and Taine, of Mommsen 
and Ranke, of Tolstoi and Dostoievsky, of T. H. 
Green and Martineau, of Dickens and Thackeray, 
of Bagehot and Lang. It was a time of up- 
heaval no less in thought than in politics, and 
The new ideas 
of creation and the struggle for life, of continuity 
and progress, of historical proof and literary 
research into the origins of humanity and tradi- 
tion, were stirring the pool with fresh impacts, 
whose ripples are still being felt. Dr. Morrartr, 
with his almost unrivalled equipment of literary 
culture and theological knowledge, disentangles for 
us the significant facts amid this welter of currents 
and movements. 
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These significant points he calls respectively ‘ A 
Third Religion,’ ‘The Loss of God,’ ‘ Nature for 
God,’ and ‘ Instinctive Faith.’ By a third religion 
he means briefly that the Christianity of the day 
before yesterday was felt widely to be so poor a 
thing that many efforts were made to replace it by 
something better. The Christianity that Mazzini 
saw in Italy, that Butler encountered in the Anglican 
Communion, that Amiel met in Switzerland, was 
not a ‘great work of God.’ It failed to appeal to 
the intelligence, the imagination, or the conscience. 
It lacked vitality and nerve, it was conventional 
and timid. It had in particular three faults which 
alienated many minds. It shut its eyes to the 
newer conceptions of creation and causation; it 
ignored the religious significance of Nature and the 
order and beauty of Nature ; and it tabooed many 
of the simple joys of life by its false puritanism. 


The result was seen in the ‘ mongrel religions’ 
invented to take the place of Christianity, such as 
those in Tancred and ‘Robert Elsmere.’ It was 
seen also in the strenuous efforts of Ibsen to find 
something better than the Christianity with which 
he was familiar, which seemed to him an evasive, 
conventional hypocrisy. Ibsen thought that 
paganism, which was (for him) the empire of 
matter, had been succeeded by Christianity, the 
empire of the spirit, and that the third, and final, 
empire was to be one in which spirit leavened 
matter, and matter spirit. This somewhat vague 
conception came to him from the joint influence 
of science and philosophy, and his significance for 
us lies largely in the fact that a poor kind of 
Christianity ivariably creates reactions of one 
kind or another in minds for which religion is a 
necessity, but for which also there can be no terms 
made with a religion that is merely the art of 
hedging and dodging realities. 


In his chapter on ‘ The Loss of God,’ Dr. Morratr 
describes the influence of Darwin’s researches. 
There was, of course, the spread everywhere and 
to every sphere of life and thought, of the idea of 
‘evolution.’ It dazzled and dismayed Christians, 
since it appeared to explain away creation, reduced 
the Bible to the level of a natural phenomenon, 
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evaporated anything like revelation and left no | 
place for freewill. These are familiar features of (| 
the period. But the indirect result of the scientific 


movement was even more remarkable, as seen in 
a writer like Hardy, for example. Hardy’s view 
of life was just the struggle for existence on its 
lower side vivified by imagination. This under- 
side preoccupied him with its ugliness and fatuity. 
The world in Hardy is rather a horrible place. 
Men’s passions, virtues, visions, crimes, obey resist- 
lessly a Thing that ‘heaves through space.’ His 
real and fatal weakness was that the good was 
always second in his scale of values. What deter- 
mines a man is what he puts first, and where there 
is no supreme value attached to goodness or God 
there can be no religion. 


Dr. Morratrt deals at length with Meredith and 
his cult of Nature, which he idealized as a kindly 
mother, and with Matthew Arnold and his pas- 
sionate vindication of a religion of some kind, a 
religion freed from the trammels of tradition and 
loyal to what he considered the secret of Jesus. 
These pages on the two great literary figures are 
full of fascination and instruction. But enough 
has been written to show the trend of Dr. MorraTrT’s 
analysis. Instead of pursuing this, it may be 
useful to extract two of the general summaries in 
which the book abounds. In one of these Dr. 
MorFratt contrasts the chief interests to be found 
in the literature of the day before yesterday and 
in our literature to-day. To-day, in verse and 
prose, these are the erotic and the economic. 
Novels and plays preach as much as before, but it 
is not religion that is their text. It is love and 
hunger. Whereas the religious interest is more 
prominent in the books of the day before yesterday, 
there are to-day far more novelists than between 
1860 and 1890, ‘who resemble lively and dirty 
cockroaches in the basement of the House of Life.’ 


On the other hand, it is noted that philosophy 
has become less agnostic and materialistic than it 
was fifty years ago, and this revival of idealism 
has told in favour of an attitude to the universe 
that is more patient of a religious interpretation. 
This has been more responsible than anything else 
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for the bankruptcy of the older naturalism. Christi- 
anity is still exposed to gusts of error, but religion 
as less embarrassed to-day by movements of real 


‘philosophy. Dr. Morratr insists that his review 


-of the day before yesterday shows that religious 
people were more right than either they or their 
opponents knew in maintaining the spiritual 


‘intuition against materialism. 


The real issue in the day before yesterday was 
this: Is the highest to be interpreted in terms of 


_ the lowest ? Do the claims of science involve that 


the human soul or mind is no more than a pattern 
woven on the stuff of matter, no more than an 
illusion of the grey matter in the brain? These 
issues absorbed the thoughtful over half a century 
ago. We have only to look around us to see how 
the situation has altered. The materialistic scheme 
has been repudiated and discredited. Determinism 
has been largely abandoned. Reality has been 
seen to be too great to be grasped by our physical 
categories. Religion itself has been largely reno- 
vated by a frank admission of the claims of Nature. 
The efforts to invent new religions, the arrogant 
claims of science, the insistence on outworn re- 
ligious traditions, all these have passed in large 
measure away. And if there is still-a fight to be 
fought, at least it is to-day easier for earnest minds 
to say, ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth.’ And this we owe, 
partly at least, to the struggles of the day before 
yesterday. 


Each generation has its own problems for the 
preacher, and to-day he is faced by the apparent 
indifference of the many. Whatever he may have 
to say, there is no great multitude, if we may 
judge by the empty seats in churches, who are 
anxious to hear it. To a perplexed world he has 
words of eternal life to offer, but there are few who 
are willing to lend an attentive ear. Why is this ? 
Is it that the people are really indifferent to a 
message which they need so sorely; or is it that the 
preacher is perplexed no less than the people, or is 


it that he cannot transmit his message to them 


because he cannot speak their language ? 
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There is perhaps an element of truth in all three 
contentions. Dr. J. Fort NEwTon, in an interesting 
book on The New Preaching (S.C.M. ; 5s. net) tells 
of a gifted and high-minded young man who 
bluntly asserts that ‘no preacher over forty can 
speak our language, and the young fellows shy at 
the pulpit.’ If this is true, it is sad indeed, for it 
would mean that there is a great and impassable gulf 
between the preacher and the men whose allegiance 
to the gospel he is most anxious to win, for on the 
moral and religious quality of the youth of to-day 
will depend the spiritual tone, and to that extent 
the essential welfare, of the world of to-morrow. 
Happily, it is very far from being universally 
true; for there is many a preacher far over forty 
who has the heart of a boy, and who can speak the 
language of the young as well as they can themselves. 


Nevertheless the experience of the War did 
reveal to many a chaplain that the conventional 
language of religion was hopelessly unintelligible 
to many of the soldiers to whom it was addressed. 
Words like ‘ grace,’ ‘ faith,’ ‘ salvation,’ meant no 
more to them than their Greek equivalents would 
have done; and one can sympathize with the 
Australian who insisted that it would be a good 
thing to drop the word ‘ salvation’ for a few years 
from the vocabulary of religion, so unreal had 
become the ideas associated with it. And this 
consideration leads Dr. Newton to one of the 
features which must characterize the new preaching ; 
it must learn to translate the truths of faith into 
the idiom of to-day. This effort of translation 
will be a valuable discipline, alike intellectual and 
spiritual, for the preacher himself, for it will compel 
him once more to confront Reality, and not only 
to re-express but to re-think the meaning of terms 
whose pristine vividness and power readily become 
dulled by conventional and professional handling. 


For the preacher himself is implicated in the 
spiritual temper and outlook of the age. Even 
though he rises above it—as he must, if he is to 
be effective—he also stands within it, and that is 
at once his opportunity and his peril, a peril to 
which it is fatally easy to succumb. ‘No wonder,’ 
says Dr. NEwTOoN, ‘the people are bewildered and 
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turn away from the Church; the pulpit itself is 
perplexed and confused, unable to find its way.’ 
‘A multitude of people are hungry of heart, con- 
fused, astray, adrift, and the Church does not 
meet their need.’ There is a widespread feeling 
that ‘modern preaching is chaotic, anemic, and 
lacking in power.’ ‘The failure of the pulpit to 
reform the wicked, to hold the attention of the 
young, to win the respect of the lover of science, 
to attract the man in the street, is clearly manifest.’ 
These are grave words, but they are spoken not in 
cynicism, but in love ; and the book is written to 
point the way to a clearer understanding of the 
new congregation which the preacher of our genera- 
tion has to address, and to the new strategy by 
which it may be won. 


But it will not be easy to win. For one thing, the 
new congregation knows next to nothing about 
the Bible, so that expository preaching of the type 
practised so successfully by Parker, Maclaren, 
Dale, George Adam Smith, Denney, Dods, is ‘ well- 
nigh impossible, at least in America, where life 
moves to the rhythm of motors, movies, and jazz.’ 
In Great Britain the situation is perhaps not yet 
quite so desperate ; but it would be affectation to 
deny that even here the Bible is nothing like so 
familiar as it was two or three generations ago. 


This ignorance of, and indifference to, the Bible 
is symptomatic of a widely diffused temper, which 
it is the preacher’s business to challenge, but to 
challenge which successfully is one of the hardest 
things in the world. ‘A spirit,’ says Dr. NEwron, 
‘has been released among us, wild, restless, ruthless, 
realistic, rebellious, disillusioned, sad, making 
mock of chastity, reverence, restraint, and even 
truth itself.’ ‘Even our boys and girls are cynics, 
blasé and bored,’ and ‘no one can deny that our 
age is strangely astray in its own life, baffled and 
confused.’ Another writer, B. I. Bell, in a book 
entitled ‘Beyond Agnosticism’ noticed elsewhere 
in this number, similarly remarks that contemporary 
thought concerns itself with all the things which 
count for least and ignores most of the things 
which matter most—‘ it is always talking of origins 
and rarely speaks of destinies.’ 
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All this is true, but, happily, it is not the whole 
truth. In every congregation there are faithful 
souls ‘ 
chaos, without whom the heart of the preacher 
would turn to dust.’ And not only is there a faithful 
nucleus in every congregation, but the age itself 
is not so deeply immersed in material interests as a 
superficial diagnosis might suppose. Dr. NEwTon 
is too good an observer of the times not to know 
that in our generation there is ‘an eager wistful 
longing for a more vivid experience of spirituality.” 
The preacher is never really alone. He finds his: 
support not only in the few who demonstrably 
care for the Church and the gospel, but in the 
very restlessness of the age, which is nothing but a 
pathetic and unconscious reflection of the yearning 
for something more deeply satisfying than anything 
it now possesses or knows. The preacher has more 
allies than in his depressed moods he 1s aware of. 


Our own age, though distinctive enough, has 
much in common with every other age. Even in 
the so-called Ages of Faith, there were, as there 
are to-day, forces of evil which had to be combated, 
and the preacher is wantonly diminishing his vitality 
and crippling his influence who allows himself to 
cherish the conviction that his generation is more 
insensitive and impervious to a spiritual appeal 
than the ages which preceded his own. But if he 
is to drive home his appeal effectively, he must, 
besides fully understanding the gospel he proclaims, 
and being able to express it in the idiom of to-day, 
have the wit to recognize, according to Dr. NEwTon, 
that ‘the future will be ruled by the Spirit of 
Science and by the Democratic Principle.’ Even 
if, in the light of recent and existing dictatorships, 
the latter principle may seem to some not quite 
sO secure as it once was, there can be no doubt 
about the former. The Spirit of Science has: 
assuredly come to stay. Its conclusions may, and. 
some of them will, be challenged ; but its method 
and its temper are abiding things, and the preacher 
must make up his mind to reckon with them ; and. 
if that method and temper are entirely alien to 
him, he is little likely to help men who are con- 
vinced that science too has her own wonderful 
revelation of God. 


who keep the faith amid all change and — 


— 
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But it is the supreme function of the preacher 
to testify to his experience of Reality, as Reality 
hhas been revealed in Jesus. And his testimony 
must be a real testimony, he must be expressing 
not his opinions but his convictions. He must be 
able to say not only ‘I believe,’ but ‘I am per- 
suaded’ ; and Dr. NEwrTon inclines to the opinion 
that his utterance will be all the more persuasive 
if it take the form not of a read sermon but of vivid, 
glowing, extempore speech. It will be news to 
many people that ‘in 1720 the Church of Scotland, 
in its Assembly, declared the reading of sermons 
to be displeasing to the people of God and an 
obstruction to the gospel.’ That this statement 
is too drastic is proved by the moving eloquence 
‘of Thomas Chalmers, John Hunter, and many 
another, whose read sermons have stirred the souls 
of their hearers to the depths. But, broadly 
speaking, the spontaneous utterance of the well- 
prepared mind is not only more attractive, but 
more effective, and every preacher should covet 
earnestly this most excellent gift. 


Dr. NEwTOoN has proved his power as a preacher 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Every page of his 
book stamps him as a keen and experienced observer 
anda master of his craft, and by its skilful diagnosis 
of the contemporary situation and its sympathetic 
appreciation of the preacher’s task, it is well fitted 
to fascinate preachers and laymen alike. 


Whatever Professor W. R. MatrHEws writes is 
sure of wide and appreciative attention, for he is 
one of the half-dozen theologians of our time who 
are original thinkers. And when he chooses so 
timely and urgent a subject as ‘The Destiny of 
the Soul,’ he at once captures our expectant 
curiosity. The subject is urgent in itself for all 
believers, and it is timely because, owing to the 
researches of science and psychology, it has become 
one of the most debated topics of our day. The 
article with the title mentioned is printed in The 
Hibbert Journal, and our readers will be glad to 
read a summary of its conclusions. 
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The older conception of the ‘soul’ was that it 
is a something unsubstantial inhabiting the body 
and quite separable from its corporeal dwelling- 
place. But psychology has poured scorn on that 
idea, and no one now holds it in its former simplicity. 
Dr. MatTTHEws refuses to enter into a discussion 
of the nature of the soul. He prefers to state the 
question thus: Has the personal experience which 
we now enjoy a future ? Is it capable of persisting 
after death? And, if so, in what conditions may 
it be supposed to exist? These questions are 
debated with eager interest, and the fact that 
there has been such a lack of conclusiveness is 
due to the different presuppositions from which the 
disputants start. They assume different concep- 
tions of the nature of reality. 


On the presupposition of materialism or naturalism 
there is very little evidence or reasoning that can 
be considered as of real value. That is obvious. 
It might be urged, however, that, when we are 
dealing with empirical evidence, philosophical 
thought would be prepared to weigh this without 
bias. But even here the influence of presupposi- 
tions is overwhelming. The majority of such 
thinkers dismiss the vast mass of material which 
exists in support of man’s persistent belief that 
death does not end all as if it were unworthy of 
their attention. 

Clearly, however, one presupposition is necessary 
if we are to believe in survival as probable, or even 


possible, and that is one that holds the priority 


of mind over the material order, or at least its 
relative independence of the material order as we 
know it. We should add one further requisite— 
the belief in the significance of values. Only a 
type of thought which attaches ontological im- 
portance to judgments of value is likely to have 
the basis for a serious argument in favour of the 
immortal hope. For any profound reason for a 
future or supernatural life must bring in the thought 
that the values which we find imperfectly mani- 
fested in this present order have some inherent 
right to persist, and that the conception of their 
evanescence is intolerable. Perhaps the point 
would be put more definitely if we said that the 
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problem of the soul’s destiny only becomes real 
and urgent for a philosophy which regards the 
universe as rational in the sense of having some 
reason for existing. 


Taking, then, the postulate of the truth of 
Christianity, in its broad sense, let us ask what 
view a modern Christian may take of the future 
life? The Christian theist approaches the problem 
with two beliefs. In the first place he finds God 
in Christ. And, therefore, for him God is more 
than the Ground of the Universe, more even than 
creative will. He is Holy Love, and He manifests 
His holiness and His love in redemption. The 
second belief of the Christian theist is the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. That is to say, apart from any 
particular view of the Resurrection, that Christ 
was not defeated by death, but is alive for ever- 
more. These are the central affirmations of the 
Christian faith. These, then, are the determining 
factors in any Christian view of the soul’s destiny. 


The question at once arises: Is the immortality 
of the soul a Christian doctrine? By immortality 
is meant that the soul is inherently and in its own 
right immortal. This doctrine was maintained by 
Plato, and through Platonism found an entrance 
into Christian theology. But it is time that we 
should rid ourselves of this Platonic bequest. The 
New Testament knows nothing of the eternity or 
the indestructibility of the soul. If we are to ask 
what doctrine is most in harmony with the postu- 
lates of Christian theism, it is clear that derived 
immortality is the one we should choose. Indeed, 
the view that individual selves are inherently in- 
destructible is hardly compatible with theism, for 
it would seriously compromise the supremacy of 
God. The Christian theist is committed to the 
belief that all things take their origin from, and 
depend upon, the creative will of God. 


Not only is conferred or conditional immortality 
the view most in harmony with the fundamental 
assumption of theism, but we must clearly realize 
that the resurrection of the body is the characteristic 
Christian doctrine on this subject. We need not 
accept the traditional imagery in which apocalyptic 
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has clothed this doctrine. But when the clothing t 
which has come from a vanished age is stripped 
away, the essential thought in this doctrine remains: ¥ i 


the most. reasonable conception of the future life. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain 
that the personal life and experience are something 
transacted, as it were, in association with the 
bodily frame, but having no necessary connexion: 
with it. 

The old problem of the relation of mind and 
body has not been solved, but it becomes clear 
that the sharp antithesis between them is not 
tolerable. This means that the distinction between: 
mind and body is one which is made within 
the unity of the personal life, and therefore 
includes what we mean by body as well as 
what we mean by mind. And, therefore, it is. 
difficult to maintain any belief in survival of a 
personal identity which does not include a body. 
Hence our emphasis on the essential truth of the 
resurrection of the body. The fact that the 
doctrine has been presented jin crude or even 
ridiculous forms need not deter us from affirming 
it in a rational form. And St. Paul has given us a 
hint of a form in which it can be held, without any 
reproach of materialism, in his great conception of 
a spiritual body. This conception is really in 
harmony with the conclusions of science, which has. 
so dissolved the materiality of matter that there 
can be no difficulty in believing that the soul’s 
activity builds {up a body which is a suitable 
vehicle of its life. 

What conclusions are we to draw from this 
discussion ? It is impossible to harmonize a belief 
in eternal punishment with Christian theism. We 
cannot believe that God would hold, in unending 
existence, human spirits in order to inflict pain 
upon them. But this does not lead to universalism. 
What has been said leads rather to the idea of 
survival as an achievement. The choice of evil, 
if persisted in, is in conflict with the nature of 
reality and can only lead to the destruction of the 
self. This is what is meant by a doctrine of derived 
or conferred or conditional immortality. And this 
belief, we have seen, is founded, not on- doubtful 
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texts of dubious authority, but on the fundamental 
conception of God, on which we are agreed. And 
this is a message which is peculiarly fitted for the 
_ ‘present age, which is tired of the conflicting and 
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material utopias presented to it. The Christian 
religion is incurably other-worldly, and its message 
for our age is that the destiny of the soul lies in 
the unseen. 


The Words from (Be Cross. 


VI. ‘It is finished’ (John xix. 30). 


By THE VERY REVEREND J. G. Simpson, D.D., DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 


Ir is surely unfortunate that to give up the ghost 
should have become an expression bearing no 
further significance than the simple verb to die. 
Its use in the A.V. sufficiently accounts for this. 
There is only one instance, Jn 1978, in which it 
_ actually represents the phrase which it professes 
to translate. For, though the language of Mt 275° 
bears some resemblance, we should there rather 
read let go than yielded up the ghost, which is the 
actual translation of the A.V. The idea in this 
case is little more than that of losing hold of life, 
which is practically a variant for dying. The usage 
in the translation of the O.T. is borrowed from 
that of the N.T. In this case, there is not a single 
instance where, as in Jn 19°, the English words 
are an exact equivalent of-the original. 

That this assimilation should have taken place 
in the four narratives of the death of Jesus obscures 
the force of the phrase, when it occurs in the 
Fourth Gospel. If in Mark and Luke the word 
_ ‘expired’ had been used, while the words of 
Matthew had been more accurately translated ‘ let 
go his spirit,’ the expression used by St. John, 
which is properly represented by ‘gave up the 
ghost,’ would have been invested with its full sig- 
nificance. It means ‘ he handed over (or consigned) 
his spirit,’ as by a final act of voluntary demission 
into the hands of God. It is precisely the same 
word which the Evangelist has already employed 
to express the official consignment of the body of 
his prisoner by the procurator to those who were 
to carry out the capital sentence. ‘He delivered 
him unto them to be crucified’ (Jn 191°). 

St. John does not attribute to Jesus the words 
In manus tuas. But in view of the adaptation of 
Ps 31°, which Lk 23% places in His mouth, it is 
surely not unreasonable to suppose that John is 
not merely interpreting the death of Jesus, as he 
witnessed it, but is actually telling us what Luke 


conveys by recording the utterance, Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit. Ii that be indeed 
the case, then we have here one of those instances 
characteristic of the Fourth Gospel when the 
Synoptic narrative is implied. So far from sinking 
into death, the Evangelist means to say, Jesus 
consciously and in terms delivered over His spirit 
to the Father, just as He had consigned His mother 
to the care of the disciple whom He loved. Thus 
the phrase ‘gave up the ghost,’ far from being a 
customary expression to indicate the simple fact 
of death, differentiates, and is deliberately intended 
to differentiate, the last act in the career of the 
Son from all ordinary forms of dying. There is no 
swoon, no lapse into coma. In the fullness of a 
life, which no suffering can diminish, Jesus passes 
into death. The impression thus created is renewed 
by what follows. When the soldiers, according to 
custom, came to hasten what in normal cases, like 
that of the two malefactors, would have been a 
long and lingering process, by breaking the legs, 
they found that in that of their principal victim 
there was no need. ‘They saw that he was dead 
already.’ And, when one of them, as though to 
leave no room for doubt, thrust his spear into the 
side, the stream of blood and water issuing from 
the wound was a result so unexpected, that ‘he 
that saw it,’ while attesting in consequence the 
reality of the Lord’s death, drew therefrom the 
inference that this death had quickening power, 
and was able to invest the circumstance with 
mystical significance (x Jn 3° 8). Thus, the actual 
phenomena of the passing of Jesus completely vin- 
dicated in the eyes of the disciple the utterance 
which he attributes to his Master: ‘ No one taketh 
it away from me, but I lay it down of myself’ 
(Jn 1o}8). 

All the Synoptists agree that just before Jesus 
died He cried with a loud voice. This belongs to 
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the common tradition. That this is not the same as 
the Eli cry, omitted by Luke, but given both by 
Mark and Matthew in Greek and Aramaic, as 
though it were the earliest of the seven words to 
grip the imagination of the Christian community 
as the characteristic utterance of Calvary, is clear 
from the fact that both the evangelists who record 
it say that ‘ Jesus uttered a loud voice and expired,’ 
while Matthew expressly inserts the word again 
(Mk 15°”; cf. Mt 275°). It was, therefore, a second 
voice, distinct from that of which the content is 
given, and it was uttered im articulo mortis, just 
before the Lord died. So far as we can see, there 
is no intention to point the significance of what 
occurred, but merely to state the fact as it was 
believed to be. But this fact is in itself remarkable 
enough. That one who for several long hours had 
endured the exhaustion of the Cross should then, 
and that at the very moment of death, have been 
able to utter a strong cry, similar to that which 
in the ears of those who heard it had shaped itself 
into the opening words of the twenty-second psalm, 
is sufficiently surprising. And if the case of Jesus 
had so far contradicted expectation that those who 
came to carry out the crurifragium found their 
purpose anticipated, experience would suggest that 
the stupor of dissolution would already have 
rendered such an exertion of the vital power 
impossible. It is no wonder that, if this shout was 
actually heard ringing out from the Cross, the 
memory of it would be fixed for ever in the minds 
of those who were present at the last scene. 


By many a death-bed I have been 
And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
But never aught like this, 


Now, if the eye-witness, upon whose report the 
Fourth Gospel is based, were himself among those 
who saw Jesus die, we may be sure that so arresting 
a circumstance as the last loud cry would not 
escape his attention. And, if he had anything to 
add, which would illuminate it, it would be entirely 
in the manner of the gospel to preserve silence 
with respect to the former voice, the content of 
which was sufficiently established in the tradition 
of the Church, and to report what, if known, would 
supply an articulate significance to the latter. 

Nor are we disappointed. For this is how John 
fills out the story. 

After this, Jesus knowing that all things are now 
finished, that the scripture might be accomplished, 
saith, I thirst. There was set there a vessel full of 
vinegar: so they put a sponge full of the vinegar 
upon hyssop, and brought it to his mouth. When 
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Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It 


is finished: and he bowed his head, and gave up iy 


his spirit. = 

To the whole of this passage the words It ts 
jinished are central. All the rest revolves round 
them and is subordinate to them. What goes 
before is the preface, what follows the natural and 
appropriate sequel. 

First, there is the note of time, linking it on to 
what immediately precedes it in the narrative, 
the provision which Jesus makes for His mother— 
after this. This does not necessarily imply that no 
interval separated the hour of His actual death 
from the moment when He addressed the Virgin 
and the beloved disciple. It is inconceivable that 
this should have happened after the three hours 
of which the Synoptists speak, when ‘there was 
darkness over all the land.’ It is, indeed, not 
improbable that in the disciple’s experience of the 
Crucifixion these episodes represent successive 
events. For, though, when it is said that ‘ from 
that hour that disciple took (Mary) to his own home,’ 
the statement may be made quite generally, it 
seems more natural to suppose that the words of 
Jesus have a precise meaning, and that the disciple 
understood them as an injunction to lead His 
mother away. If that be so, the disciple may not 
have heard the Eli cry at all, which in consequence 
could not be part of his own individual witness. 
For him, therefore, the disposal of the mother and 
the last moments of Jesus may have been actually 
consecutive. But, be this as it may, the lonely 
conflict which succeeded the last contact of the 
Crucified with human relationships, could be known 
only so far as any utterance of His own gave access 
to His spirit. For the most part ‘the rest is 
silence.’ But at the supreme moment, when the 
end was almost reached, when to all intents and 
purposes it had actually arrived, this was revealed 
to be, not a fate passively though heroically met, 
but a goal attained, an action completed, a victory 
won. What had been recorded by others as ‘ the 
shout of a king,’ is now announced by the disciple 
as an intelligible and illuminating word. Jesus 
said, It is finished. 

The setting in which the artist inserts this 
precious jewel is so constructed as to enhance its 
brilliancy, and to leave no doubt as to what the 
witness regarded as its true meaning and sig- 
nificance. Jesus, he says, knowing that all things 
are now finished . . . said, It is finished. No doubt 
the participial clause is in form an introduction, 
not to the final proclamation, but to the preliminary 
expression of a need, which was practically a request, 
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i thirst. We are accustomed, and no doubt justi- 
fiably, to comment upon this utterance as possessed 
of an independent value in a series of equal ‘ words.’ 
But it must not be forgotten that the Fourth Gospel 
only introduces it by way of approach to the great 
word on which the writer’s mind is fastened, and 
which he is now making it his business to record. 
__ The vinegar held upon the hyssop-stalk to parched 

_lips supplied them with the necessary physical 
power to sound forth the bell-like utterance which 
follows. Incidentally, the only comment which 
the writer makes upon the request is contained in 
the clause that the scripture might be accomplished, 


and this, as we shall endeavour to see presently, 


is even more important in its bearing on the central 
word, than on that to which it primarily refers. 
The word translated in R.V. accomplished is so 
closely akin to that which is twice rendered by 
Jjinished, that the assonance of the original Greek is 
unmistakable. 

It is quite clear, then, that in the fina] exclama- 
tion of Jesus—the single word He uses is, of course, 
rightly translated as the perfect passive of a verb, 
but, as in the English this involves three words, 
it is almost better represented by a simple participle, 
Latin consummatum, English ‘ done’ !—the writer 
sees a revelation of the mind of Jesus, and through 
that of the true character of His death as the 
crowning act of the mission He had been sent to 
fulfil. All things were now at last accomplished. 
This Jesus knew, and, knowing, He gave expression 
to it. 

To this the narrative of the Evangelist has been 
steadily leading up, more especially from the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand onward. Jesus is 
the Son of Man, who came down from heaven, who 
came forth from God. His mission is to work the 
works of His Father; His meat to do the will of 
Him that sent Him, and to accomplish His work. 
As the Fourth Gospel represents Him, the Lord is 
always an active and dominant personality at every 
stage of His progress, shaping and directing the 
very circumstances, which from any narrower point 
of view seem to be weaving about His feet an 
entangling web and to leave Him at best a martyr’s 
crown. But, inasmuch as the Son comes forth 
from God and goes to God, all that happens to 
Jesus, including death itself, unlike the common 
lot of others, falls within the field of choice. Sub- 
mission with Jesus is only obedience to the Father’s 
will, never acceptance of the inevitable. ‘I lay 
down my life,’ he insists, ‘that I may take it again. 
No one taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself.’ For Him, death is an act, and a voluntary 
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act. HishourisHisown. It comes, when He wills. 
The whole of His mortal life, completed as it is by 
death, is as the Son Himself wills it to be, His 
instrument for the accomplishment of the Father’s 
work and the casting out of the Prince of this 
world. That is the issue which is being actively 
fought out by the Son of Man in His passage through 
mortality. It is this spiritual reality behind the 
outward form of the historical events which trans- 
forms the Passion of Jesus into an Action and 
shows the patient Sufferer throughout as a vic- 
torious Doer. The ‘lifting up’ of Jesus upon the 
Cross from the point of view of the achievement 
which it consummated is His elevation to that 
glory which is the reward of His finished work. 

What is thus worked out as a transvaluation of 
all the facts of our Lord’s human experience, so 
that death itself is changed into the victory through 
death of Him who is the Resurrection and the Life, 
is, so to speak, the rationalization of those facts 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels which appeared 
unintelligible and paradoxical to those who were 
the witnesses of His speech and action: His 
deliberate withdrawal from the field of His bene- 
ficent activities and popular teaching; His deter- 
mination to go to Jerusalem where the chief priests 
and scribes were preparing for His arrest; His 
firm declaration that the Son of Man could not 
accomplish His mission otherwise than by a shameful 
death ; His baffling speech about a rising from the 
dead. He had, He said, a baptism to be baptized 
with, which those who had had experience of 
John’s baptism knew not, and was straitened, re- 
strained from perfect liberty of action, till it was 
accomplished. 

It is the High Priestly prayers given in Jn 17 
which give full and final expression to the character 
of the work which the Son had discharged in obedi- 
ence to the will of the Father. The hour had come 
—the supreme hour, which was to gather up and 
complete the results of all previous hours, in which 
the glory of the Son had been manifested. It was 
the hour in which the glory, which He had with 
the Father before the world was, was to rest upon 
Him in that human nature, in which by dying to it, 
He had overcome the world, and thus achieved the 
right, and by consequence the power, of conferring 
upon all flesh, over which as Son of Man He had 
received authority, that eternal life, which had 
been manifested in Him, and which consists in 


‘fellowship with Himself and with the Father. 


Anticipating that death, which could now be 
nothing else than a transcendent manifestation in 
liberating victory of eternal life, Jesus thus pro- 
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claims His passing: ‘I have glorified thee on the 
earth, having accomplished the work which thou 
gavest me to do. . . and now I come to thee.’ 

It is this declaration which the Crucified gathers 
into a single word of triumph—Done, Consummatum, 
‘It is finished.’ ‘And he bowed the head, and 
gave up his spirit.’ 

But, we must go one step farther in clearing the 
significance of this laconic but pregnant proclama- 
tion of the gospel. That the Scripture might be 
accomplished is the preface with which is intro- 
duced the preliminary word, J thirst. Here we 
must begin by recognizing the idiom of the New 
Testament. We are not to suppose that an utter- 
ance, which sufficiently explains itself, was dictated 
by an intention to fulfil a prediction of the Old 
Testament. It was the practice of those who 
reflected on what Jesus said or did or suffered to 
detect even in the most superficial resemblances 
a correspondence with, or fulfilment of, the Old 
Testament Scriptures. This might be, and no 
doubt was conceived as dependent on the will and 
purpose of God. And in that sense it might be 
true to say that the words mean that Jesus said 
I thirst, in order that the Scripture might be accom- 
plished. But not, of course, in the sense that 
Jesus Himself preferred a natural and obvious 
request for the sophisticated purpose of procuring 
a fulfilment of Ps 6974, ‘When I was thirsty, they 
gave me vinegar to drink.’ What it does mean is 
that, when the disciple witnessed, or, at any rate, 
reflected upon what occurred, he perceived in it 
an impressive token of the Messiahship of Jesus. 
It was the accomplishment of Scripture, or, in other 
words, the consummation of a progressive process 
of Divine action, that was reached in the death of 
Him who is the Son. When, therefore, Jesus said, 
It is finished, He attested the completion in His 
own Person and Work of the Divine purpose. 

It will be noted that at this supreme point of 
his testimony, the disciple seems to see the Scrip- 
tures fulfilling themselves at every turn. Not only 
does he find in the draught of vinegar a fulfilment 
of Ps 6974, but, in connexion with the statement 
that ‘they brake not his legs, he cites the pro- 
vision of the Law with regard to the paschal lamb 
(Ex 124°; cf. Is 537); and the pierced side recalls 
the words of one of the prophecies appended to 
Zechariah, They shall look on him (or, see Zec 12! 
R.V., unto me) whom they pierced. This is not an 
occasion to enter upon the general question of the 
validity of the appeal to the Old Testament which 
is a prominent feature throughout the New, 
and which often assumes what to the modern 
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mind appear far-fetched and unconvincing forms. 
But this at least must be said, that in searching 


the Scriptures for anticipations of the work of the ~ 


Redeemer, the apostolic interpreters of the gospel 
are only attempting to follow the clue suggested. 
by the Master Himself, when ‘he interpreted to 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself’ (Lk 24?7), And there can be little doubt 
that Jesus realized His own vocation as the suffering 
Servant who was also the Son (see Mk 14, Lk 93> 
with R.V. marg. ref.) through meditation upon 
the expectation of redemption and the method of 
its achievement exhibited in the Law and the 
Prophets and the Psalms. 

This lends significance to the use made by Jesus- 
upon the Cross of the opening sentence of the 
twenty-second Psalm, which the synoptic tradition. 
is careful to reproduce in the very language in which 
it was uttered. If it is too much to say that our 
Lord intended by this word to identify His own 
experience with that depicted in the Psalm, we 
are at least entitled to point out that most of the 
details of the Crucifixion noted by Mk., the offering: 
of wine mingled with myrrh (Mt. gall), the parting: 
of the garments, the railing and wagging of the 
head, vividly recall the picture of suffering pre- 
sented in this Psalm and Ps 69. It is difficult to: 
resist the impression that the apostolic community,. 
in which the identification of Jesus with the Servant 
in Is 2 was immediately made, thought of the 
Cross thus from the beginning. Upon it the Son 
of Man wrought redemption for His people through 
death. 

Now it is remarkable that the only other in- 
stance besides those already noted, in which the 
Fourth Gospel in the narrative of the Crucifixion 
cites the Old Testament, is that where the twenty- 
second Psalm is quoted in relation to the parting 
of the garments. As in the case of the vinegar, 
so here’the fulfilment of Scripture is given as the 
reason for what happens. These things, therefore, 
the soldiers did (Jn 197+). May not the Evangelist 
be following out the suggestion of the Eli cry in 
showing us the great Passion Psalm as realizing 
itself on Calvary even in its more superficial de- 
tails? If now we turn to this psalm and follow 
its course, a new light seems to fall upon the word, 
which must have followed the former loud cry, in 
the speech of Golgotha—I¢ is finished. 

The Psalm, then, till just beyond the middle of 
v.21, proceeds in the key set by the opening question 
—Why hast thou forsaken me ?—till a cry arises as 
out of the deep—‘ Save me from the lion’s mouth ; 
yea, from the horns of the wild oxen——’ Here 
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there follows a sharp aposiopesis. Deliver me are 
the words required to finish the appeal. But in a 
_ moment comes the change from the minor to a 
triumphant major key. A glow of joyous feeling 
attests the answer which has all but anticipated 
the petition—thou hast answered me. 
The last ten verses are the glad proclamation of 
a Divine victory, a mighty deliverance, in which 
the kingdom of Jehovah, the congregation in which 
the brethren shall sing praise and eat the bread 
of thankfulness, is established ; while one genera- 
tion after another takes up the publication of the 
good news first made by the sufferer himself. They 
shall come and shall declare his righteousness unto a 
people that shall be born, that he hath done it (v.*4). 
God hath done tt. Here surely in the Passion 
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Psalm is expressed, not only the sorrow concen- 
trated in the Eli cry, but that good news compressed 
into the mighty word Done, which is the epitome 
not only of Calvary itself, but of the mission of the 
Son, the reconciliation wrought by God in His 
dealings with the world. Whether to the mind 
of the disciple, who had just cited it, and who 
was evidently thinking of the sixty-ninth in the 
immediate context, the twenty-second Psalm was 
actually present when he reported that Jesus 
said, It is finished, cannot, of course be demon- 
strated. But there can surely be no question that 
in this word he recognized what is the essence 
of all evangelical preaching, the proclamation of 
the completed sacrifice, ‘the finished work of 
Christ.’ 


Literature. 


INDIA TO-DAY. 


Tue history of India is long and eventful. But 
there are those with knowledge who believe that 
one of the darkest periods that she has ever known 
is that through which she is passing now. For 
outsiders it is difficult to-form a true and adequate 
conception of what is really happening in the minds 
of those three hundred and nineteen millions with 
their wild welter of conflicting hopes and fears 
and dreams. Even Dr. Nicol Macnicol, that out- 
standing authority, confesses that he finds it hard 
to photograph it for us. But happily he has tried ; 
and his attempt is one of the most interesting and 
informing books on India that we possess. He 
takes his title, India in the Dark Wood (Edinburgh 
House Press; 2s. 6d. net), from that passage in 
Dante where, in the thick of a wild forest, he looks 
up and sees the eternal stars shining to guide him. 
Just so is it with India ; and she, too, will struggle 
through her present troubles, led by the light that 
has never failed her, to a great- and glorious new 
day. This is the book of an expert with abounding 
first-hand knowledge; and, what is even rarer, 
a sureness of understanding sympathy with all 
manner of folk that impresses and sometimes 
shames. The work falls into two main sections 
with an important epilogue. There is a really 
masterly study of non-Christian India, and in 
particular of its religious mind, It is, indeed, a 


tangled skein. But patiently these skilful fingers 
unravel it, thread by thread, till the confusion falls. 
apart before our minds. Thirty pages deal with 
that small English-educated minority of some two 
and a half millions who by their clamour draw and 
hold men’s eyes. The educated-groping so they are 
entitled. What strikes one here is that the proud 
claim of thirty years ago that India would be ‘ the 
“euru”? of the earth’ is being abandoned: that 
there is a revolt against religion: that, whereas a 
generation back the leaders in social reform were 
deeply spiritual men, to-day, with a few notable 
exceptions, it isnot so. True, there are not a few 
most interesting attempts to revivify the old 
Indian faith, here outlined for us, like the Rama- 
krishna Mission ; and the inrush of ‘a new sense of 
responsibility for others’ in place of the brooding 
type of spirituality so characteristic of its past. 
But ‘ Nationalism has taken the place of Religion ” 
in the educated mind of India; and the idea of 
the brotherhood of all mankind, which had dawned 
upon it, bids fair to dwindle—or has done so— 
into a love of Indians as Indians, no more. ‘ The 
complete abandonment of all religion, a vague but 
humanitarian agnosticism, a religion of patriotism, 
a Hinduism moralized and brought up-to-date, 
these appear to be some of the paths in the dark 
wood that the educated classes in India are pur- 
suing.’ There are others. Many are looking with 
an intense admiration towards Jesus Christ, and 
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‘ Christian sentiment has become so widely diffused 
in educated India that it is scarcely realized not 
to be a native product.’ And, indeed, adds Dr. 
Macnicol, ‘ we have no right to claim it always as 
Christian,’ for India knew more than was supposed. 

As to the illiterate masses, they are ‘ stirring in 
their sleep.’ Picking his way among strangely 
diverse accounts of them, our author draws a grim 
grey picture of their lives and minds, yet with a 
hope that will keep breaking through. For did not 
mighty spirits like Kabir and Tukaram spring from 
this very soil? But the real hope lies in the 
women, who at long last are aroused. There is a 
moving study of the splendour and the horror of 
the Indian woman’s life, and of the new thoughts 
that are awake and crying out in her affectionate 
and loyal heart. Upon the whole, one will not 
readily find a more vivid picture of Indian mentality 
to-day than in this first section of some one hundred 
pages. 

The second deals with the Indian Christian 
Church, or rather with the section of it which is 
the outcome of the missionary efforts of the non- 
Roman Churches of the West. This numbers some 
two and three-quarter million souls. Here, too, 
we come on change and transition, which, if rightly 
handled, should ultimately have large and bene- 
ficent results. Meantime things are not easy. 
Nationalism has touched the Christians no less than 
others of their race. A man like Narayan Sheshadri, 
who declared ‘I am just a black Scotchman,’ is 
out of date ; scholars like Professor K. M. Banerjea, 
who found nothing in the ancient scriptures of 
their people but elaborated error and misrule, have 
given place to others who exult in the many proofs 
that that light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world has shone brightly into the hearts 
of many saints and sages of their land. There is 
in many quarters an impatience with the presence 
of foreign missionaries, and almost everywhere a 
refusal to look at Christ through Western eyes. 
All that in the Church ‘articulate and educated,’ 
while in the Church ‘ inarticulate and in bondage’ 
are further difficulties not easy of solution. 
Christianity, to its honour, stretched out its hands 
to the most hopeless classes, and it has had a rich 
reward. But at a price; for those unhappy souls 
are not easily raised to proofs of the moral worth 
and power of their new faith. And sometimes the 
Church itself has failed in courage, and has over- 
compromised with the existing evils. There are 
places, for example, where Christians, caste and 
outcaste, will not sit down together at the Table 
of their Lord. Still there is impressive evidence of 
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what Christianity can do to raise and change the 
most set natures in the face of every difficulty. 
In view of the glib-talk of how Christianity spoils 
the native, itis well to have official evidence like 
that of the Census Officer of the United Provinces 
(1911) that their Hindu fellows frankly confess the 
Christians are better men than they are themselves, 
and the like. 

Finally, there comes an interesting discussion on 
why have foreign missions in face of the ethical 
achievements of the other faiths. In the end of 
his sane and balanced statement Dr. Macnicol 
emphasizes ‘ the given-ness of Christianity ’"—that it 
is not so much the record of man’s search for God 
as of God’s search for us; and the fact of Christ, 
‘an historical person who is known in personal 
fellowship and affection.’ These two are being 
underlined in every mission field to-day, but this 
last chapter repays study. 

A timely book, scholarly and most informing, 
and in its honesty and sympathy almost too slow 
to claim for Christianity its full share in such 
advances as are taking place. 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY. 


We cordially welcome this second volume of 
Philosophical Theology, by Dr. F. R. Tennant 
(Cambridge University Press; 15s. net). Taken 
along with the first volume it offers an imposing 
wealth of sound and solid reasoning in favour of a 
theistic view of the universe. While the first 
volume is more preparatory, this is more positive 
and constructive in its method, and leaves on the 
mind a sense of the weight and value, indeed of the 
indispensableness of those arguments which men 
have more or less always felt as substantiating 
God’s existence and providence. This is in the 
best sense of the word a theodicy based on rational 
grounds, clearly and consecutively argued from 
point to point, and moving towards a grand con- 
clusion with a cumulative dignity which produces 
on the reader a sense of sublimity. In an age 
where appeals to the subconscious and to intuitions 
are rife it is gratifying to come across a thinker 
who can give a reason for the faith of those who 
are constrained to believe in God. Even the value- 
arguments for God’s existence and character 
play but a minor réle, for to Dr. Tennant they 
appear to be too subjective, and he wishes to marshal 
before us only what the universal reason of man 
can verify. The dignity and the restraint of the 
reasoning place this volume and its predecessor in 
a very high category, and our sincere hope is that 
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not only apologetic theologians but philosophers of 
all schools will read, weigh, and inwardly digest 
these notable productions. 

The first three chapters belong really in their 
essence to the first volume, and from ch. iv. on- 
wards we have a worthy handling of the old argu- 
ments for God’s existence presented in the light 
of modern knowledge. The only argument that 
does not seem to appeal to Dr. Tennant is the so- 
called ontological which he dismisses in a para- 
graph or two—and yet we think he could have 
restated this argument also if he had approached 
it with the insight and sympathy with which, say, 
he approaches the teleological. Much of the book 
inevitably is taken up with the clarifying of con- 
cepts such as eternity, omnipotence, personality, 
infinitude, etc., as applied to God, and all along he 
is concerned to do justice to man’s freedom and 
ethical nature—indeed, when it comes to an anti- 
nomy as between foreknowledge in God and freedom 
in man, he is more ready to sacrifice God than man 
—a procedure with which we do not agree, for it 
seems to us that from the point of view of religion 
God’s perfection is more valuable for man’s faith 
than, say, freewill is—at any rate, we would have 
liked an explanation of what freedom is in the 
proportion that he gives to the explaining of fore- 
knowledge. Is it true, for instance, to say that 
foreknowledge has a meaning only when we regard 
reality as mechanically determined ? We feel the 
same limitation in the writer’s position in his 
neglect of the great concepts of sin and grace. His 
insistence on man’s ethical nature is so great that 
it minimizes the religious man’s experience of grace 
—which is a higher category surely : in short, the 
direct activity of God in grace and revelation and 
in redemption is a primary datum for religious 
experience. God’s activity from the religious point 
of view is not a uniform horizontal activity—but 
rather in the nature of illapses. We doubt if other- 
wise the personality of God can be held and His 
working in history and the soul understood and 
appreciated. To put the matter historically, Dr. 
Tennant does justice to the Pelagian view; we 
have grave doubts if he does justice to the Augus- 
tinian. And yet there can be little doubt that the 
latter is truer to experience and philosophically 
more satisfying. 

But our purpose is not to criticise but to appre- 
ciate, and appreciation in this case is a labour of 
love. The Appendices at the close of this volume 
are valuable, and altogether this is a noble book, 
and we congratulate the writer on the ability of 
his achievement. 
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BEYOND AGNOSTICISM. 


A thoughtful book with the above title has been 
written by Bernard Iddings Bell, Warden of St. 
Stephen’s College, Columbia University (Allen & 
Unwin ; 5s. net). Its general thesis is that know- 
ledge is not enough ; ‘it is the things beyond the 
intellect that make life worth while, that engender 
poetry, romance, awe, reverence,’ and mind alone 
will never carry us into the heart of reality. The 
book is therefore in part a polemic against those 
who regard science as the ultimate authority ; the 
religion of the future, it is contended, will be based 
upon neither science nor philosophy. It is written 
to help the modern man out of his attitude of bored 
cynicism, and it is written by one who well under- 
stands the mood he would combat and who has 
himself fought his way out of it. He argues with 
much force against those who are continually re- 
minding us that we are beasts, but who forget that 
from this it does not follow that we are nothing 
more than beasts—that we are animals who can 
think and aspire and revolt against being animals, 
as presumably no mere animal could do. The 
peculiarity of our age is not that men doubt the 
love or even the existence of God, but that in large 
numbers they doubt the worth-whileness of life 
itself ; and even where the depths of cynicism have 
not been sounded, Jesus is ‘the antithesis of all 
that our day deems of most worth.’ 

Mr. Bell finds that Jesus holds the key to the 
secret of the universe. That secret lies in person- 
ality, and ‘Christianity offers Jesus as ultimate 
personality in human terms.’ He puts it very un- 
ambiguously when he says, ‘ Jesus is our God, the 
only God we human beings can possibly under- 
stand.’ And, as in worship he believes that it is 
not enough that religious feeling be not dissipated 
—it must be concentrated—he believes very strongly 
in sacramentalism. ‘It is highly significant that 
in every Communion in Christendom to-day, Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic, the force and power and 
vigour seem largely concentrated in that group 
which is stressing sacramentalism,’ and he italicizes 
the following words, ‘ If Protestantism is to survive, 
many of us believe, it too must revive sacramental- 
ism in its devotional aspects ; it too must revive 
the act of worship. That is to say, it must become 
again essentially Catholic.’ 

Mr. Bell offers some interesting suggestions for 
the restoration of sound worship—among others 
that the sermon should be short, and placed well 
forward, never at the end of the service, and that 
there should be ‘ large bonfires of trashy hymnals.’ 
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The proof-reading has not been perfect ; ‘ appe- 
tities’ (p. 26) should be corrected ; 7 OvBis Tédos 
267i (p. 41) is hardly what Aristotle wrote ; and 
it is a real pity that so good a book should be 
marred by the pathetically amusing reference to 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
ality’ (!), where, we are told, that great poet was 
“at his best’ (p. 123). 


IDENTITY AND REALITY. 


The editor of the Library of Philosophy, Dr. 
Muirhead, writes a brief note to Identity and 
Reality, by Mr. Emile Meyerson, translated by Kate 
Loewenberg (Allen & Unwin; 16s. net), to intro- 
duce the writer to the English-speaking student, 
and in a short preface, pleasing for its modesty, 
the author introduces himself and explains the 
aim of his book. 

Although it appeared thirty-two years ago in 
its original French form and is translated as it 
then appeared, it is a valuable contribution to a 
series containing many noteworthy volumes. We 
suspect also that the translator has done her work 
so well that little or nothing is lost by its appear- 
ance in English. Considering the native difficulty 
of the subject of Epistemology with which the 
book deals, this is in itself a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and we congratulate the translator. 

The thesis of the writer is that metaphysics is 
indispensable—an unquenchable urge making us all 
metaphysicians whether we know it or not. He 
shows that the attempt of Comte and Mach and 
others to make science deal only with phenomena 
without raising the question of real causes is doomed 
to failure, and is, besides, detrimental to science 
itself{—it gives you only an eternal flux with nothing 
flowing—with no reality. When you raise the 
question of cause, again, you long for permanence 
for the unchangeable, and these two movements 
run through all cognitive experience. 

This thesis is pursued by the writer with a re- 
morseless relentlessness through all spheres of 
mental activity—both are necessary, yet each 
alone leads to absurdity. He illustrates with so 
many examples from the history of scientific 
progress that the volume becomes a kind of thesaurus 
of chief stadia in scientific advance from the early 
Greeks to the present day. For this alone the 
work is of no small value. Although the book is 
best described as an epistemology of science, it is 
too narrow in its thesis to justify fully this descrip- 
tion ; but as far as it goes it is a real contribution 
to the subject, and it is written with such quiet 
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strength and fullness of knowledge that it produces 
a pleasing impression that the writer has a great 
deal more to say of real value on ultimate questions. 

The theologian will ‘especially welcome the able 
critique and rejection of mechanism as an explana- 
tion of human knowledge or even of sensation—and 
also the writer’s seeming emphasis on the reality of 
freedom as.an integral part of man’s life. 


A GOOD BOOK ON RELIGIOUS 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


“There is always room at the top,’ and this 
applies to literature as well as to ambition. We 
have had so many ‘ popular’ books on psychology, 
which repeat the well-worn cliches, that one turns 
to still another with a sense of weariness. But 
this feeling is soon dispelled by Psychology’s Defence 
of the Faith, by Mr. David Yellowlees, M.B., Ch.B. 
(S.C.M. ; 5s. net). Dr. Yellowlees is in an eminent 
degree fitted for his task. He is a well-known 
psychological expert with an extensive practice. 
He combines knowledge with common sense and a 
keen sense of humour, and he is a deeply (but sanely) 
religious man. The result of this somewhat unique 
combination of gifts, applied to the exposition of 
the relations of psychology and religion, is a book 
of fascinating interest and immense value. How 
well balanced Dr. Yellowlees is may be seen in his 
estimate of Freud. Most of us, after reading 
Freud’s notorious chapter on sex in children, have 
conceived a sort of loathing for the man and all 
his works. But Dr. Yellowlees helps us to under- 
stand the real facts. He freely admits the great 


services Freud has rendered, and in particular - 


points out the broad psychic meaning Freud 
attaches to sex, and at the same time puts his 
finger on the weak places in Freud’s system. 

It would be difficult to name any book which 
gives a more coherent and enlightening view of 
modern psychology and its discoveries and theories 
in a simple fashion. Dr. Yellowlees does not tie 
us up in a tangle of detail, but takes the big things, 
the things that matter, and explains them in a way 
any of us can follow. His illustrations are always 
pat and really illuminating, though we might wish 
for more of them. On one point we might venture 
a criticism. The author, in answer to the question : 
‘Ts there a religious instinct ?’ answers, ‘If you 
want it in a word, No.’ On this point he bows 
before the storm of the new psychologists. And 
on this point he is surely wrong. Religion is as 
deep-seated as pugnacity, or even as sex. It is an 
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elemental thing in human nature, and if this be 
so, why not call it an instinct? Dr. Yellowlees 
admits there is an ‘innate capacity’ and ‘something, 
quite elemental, which is one main root of religion.’ 
But is this not just an instinct ? In the case of 
Dr. Yellowlees the point is not important, because 
he agrees that the root of religion is something 
primary and irreducible in the human mind. But 
the denial in the case of others is much more 
significant, and the matter is important because 
the case for religious education largely rests on it. 

When the author passes from his exposition of 
psychology to its relations with religion, he be- 
comes even more helpful and effective. And these 
chapters on religious experience, on religion as 
sublimation and on the justification of faith, are 
as good as we could wish. It is a pleasure to praise 
a book like this, for it will bring light and power, 
and probably in many cases peace, into the lives 
of many who are fortunate enough to possess it. 


INTUITIONAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Edmond Holmes, who has already a number of 
books to his credit, has written recently a vigorous, 
incisive, and interesting work under the title 
Philosophy without Metaphysics (Allen & Unwin ; 
7s. 6d. net). It is his complaint against meta- 
physics that it essays the task of philosophy, which 
is to understand the universe by the aid of the 
intellect alone. This is clearly evidenced in 
“logical metaphysics,’ of which Mr. Bradley gives 
us a notable example in his ‘ Appearance and 
Reality.’ But it also appears in ‘ empirical meta- 
physics,’ as exemplified by Professor Alexander 
in his ‘Space, Time, and Deity,’ and by the New 
Realism in general. Nor is this reliance upon the 
intellect alone and unaided confined to these 
academic or professional types of metaphysics. 
It is also to be found in the more popular thought 
upon the Supreme Problem ; and this is illustrated 
by Supernaturalism, Materialism, and Agnosticism. 
The agnostic attitude is characterized as ‘an 
admission by a whole-hearted intellectualist that 
intellect cannot, in any respect or degree, under- 
stand the universe—an admission, by one who has 
tried to think metaphysically, of the inherent 
futility of metaphysics.’ 

Without pausing to consider whether Agnosticism 
as a whole is rightly classed as ‘ popular meta- 
physics,’ we go on to ask, What is Mr. Holmes’s 
‘philosophy without metaphysics’? The answer 
is that the quest of wisdom or understanding is a 
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task which demands not the exercise, whether 
specialized or not, of one mental function, but the 
co-operation of all man’s higher powers. The true 
philosophy is ‘intuitional philosophy,’ in which 
intellect and feeling are combined, or, to express 
it otherwise, in which prophecy and mysticism are 
blended together. When there is a perfect har- 
mony between prophecy and mysticism we have 
the true philosopher, the whole-hearted lover of 
wisdom, who speaks to his fellow-men, not in the 
jargon of metaphysics, but in that universal 
language which emotion kindled by vision finds 
for itself. As being the greatest of mystics and the 
greatest of prophets, Christ was the greatest of 
spiritual teachers. 

Without pausing to consider whether Christ is 
rightly named ‘ the greatest of mystics,’ we proceed 
to observe that if metaphysical philosophies are 
futile, ‘intuitional philosophy’ appears to be a 
somewhat negative and barren affair. Mr. Holmes 
is better in criticism than in construction. All 
that he can say for the intuitionalist appears to be 
this, that he is one who refuses to specialize in 
philosophy, and who believes that the Supreme 
Problem is to be taken up by the whole man, 
‘working by methods which are best known to his 
inner self.’ The cultivation of ‘ philosophy without 
metaphysics’ would thus seem to be comparable 
to the cultivation of ‘Greek without tears!’ 
While we say this, we should like to see Mr. Holmes 
developing the ‘unformulated creed’ which he 
formulates in paradoxical terms at the close of his 
volume. 


OUTLINES OF A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


Most people would agree with Mr. Ferguson in 
Outlines of a Christian Philosophy (Williams & 
Norgate ; 7s. 6d. net), when he echoes the wishes 
of Bishop Gore and Dr. Matthews for a Christian 
philosophy. Such a philosophy is, indeed, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished; but perhaps 
the few who proclaim that such a philosophy is 
impossible will be more than ever convinced in 
their doubts by the reading of this gallant attempt 
to meet that need. Mr. Ferguson has had an 
excitable spiritual history—from atheism to 
theosophy—and from Unitarianism to Catholic 
Christianity, and here he philosophizes on the 
main doctrines of Christianity. He starts with an 
implicit acceptance of the speculative theories of 
modern science regarding the ‘ether’ which to 
him seems to annihilate materialism; and with a 
thorough faith in ‘intuition.’ By the spirituality 
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of the ether he justifies the resurrection of Christ— 
but neither the ether nor intuition can in our 
opinion give the factual truth of that dogma. Can 
intuition also give us the amazing revelations con- 
cerning the Trinity and the destiny of man which 
the author gives us here? In spite of his dis- 
claiming of ‘authority’ either in Scripture or 
Church, we doubt if he could come to his positive 
Christian dogmas by intuition alone, and we more 
than suspect that what commands assent in his 
views is really the deposit of specific authoritative 
revelation. While we admire the courage of the 
author and pay homage to his desire for truth, 
there are a few points where we fail to be convinced. 

(x) His position that sin is an inevitable quality 
of finite beings. This, in our opinion, is fatalism 
of the most terrible kind—for if it be true, we can 
never be rid of it, for we shall never be anything 
but finite here or hereafter ; nor does the possession 
of freedom make sin inevitable ; for God in the 
highest sense has freedom, yet without sin. 

(2) He works largely with evolution and main- 
tains that all life works towards man, and that the 
lower forms of life will ultimately become human 
and Christian. This is an appalling thought, and 
would involve the notion that extinct creatures 
like the dinosaur or ichthyosaurus are being even 
now humanized and Christianized somewhere. His 
view of derelict men is easier to believe. 
what he says (p. 176): ‘ Along with these derelicts 
of humanity there will also go the whole of the 
lowest creation, which will then rise to the position 
of this present higher one’; by which he means 
that in an extra-mundane sphere they will be evolved 
into the spirits of just men made perfect. It is 
difficult to envisage this for the lower creatures, 
even if you grant greater intuition than many can 
lay claim to. 

(3) One of his cardinal principles is the doctrine 
of reincarnation. The inequalities of this present 
life at birth can only be explained on this view, and 
also on it original sin in every shape can be ex- 
plained away. To be born in a palace is due to 
merit from a previous existence, and to be born in 
a slum is demerit from the same—and yet Jesus 
was born in a stable, and Martin Luther in an inn 
on a market day. This principle of reincarnation 
is not a passing idea of the writer, but perhaps the 
cardinal doctrine of his system. The merit of 
Christianity is that it does away with this wheel 
of existence and gives eternal life, but those who 
die without being Christian or spiritual are trans- 
ferred at the final judgment to another sphere 
where the process of reincarnation continues until 
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they also can attain the victory over it. It is 
difficult on this theory to account for new souls at 
all, and it makes eternity, as Plato saw, work back- | 
wards as well as forwards and thus makes it more 
difficult to account for sin, and the present order, 
than ever. The Christian dogmas of the writer 
are better, we feel, than his philosophy of them, and — 
yet with his effort to work out such a philosophy 
most men would sympathize even when they 
cannot consent. 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 


There are two things that characterize much of 
the religious literature which America produces. 
One. is its tendency to run to extremes. Funda- 
mentalism is nowhere so traditional as in America, 
and liberalism is nowhere so ‘ wild.’ The other 
tendency is towards wordiness. One is often 
carried on in a foaming tide of words, chapter 
after chapter, when the message of a book might 
easily be compressed into a few pages. Both 
these characteristics are illustrated in a new 
series of volumes which has been projected and 
of which the first two are published. It is 
called ‘Religion and the Modern Age’ Series. 
The introductory volume is entitled Religion and 
the Modern World, by Mr. John Herman Randall 
and Mr. John Herman Randall, Jr. (Williams & 
Norgate ; 5s. net). The drift of this book may be 
stated shortly. We are faced with a new world. 
What is to be the fate of religion in this world ? 
Both traditional orthodoxy and religious liberalism 
are inadequate to the demands of to-day. The 
religion of the future must start from the sciences 
of man, and must proceed, not in terms of a nine- 
teenth-century philosophy trying to escape from 
the scientific spirit, but in terms of a twentieth- 
century philosophy trying to use it. 

It is clear that in this new religion there will be 
no place for miracles or supernaturalism, for an 
infallible revelation, or even for ‘a transcendental 
realm of final religious or moral truth.’ That is 
fairly comprehensive, and one is eager to know of 
anything that can be called religious for which there 
will be a place. Apparently the new religion will 
be a combination of beauty and righteousness, 
appealing largely to emotion, for, ‘ after all, beliefs 
are not the primary element of the religious life.’ 

The second volume of the series is called Religion 
in an Age of Science, by Mr. Edwin A. Burtt, Ph.D. 
(5s. net). There is a good deal of the same kind 
of thing here. Religion has had its great periods 
of conflict, and always there is the despairing 
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cry of ‘ sauve qui peut. Science goes on grimly 
advancing, and religious people go on asking, ‘ How 
much can I still believe?’ The reconciliation 
between science and religion will never come about 
till we realize the nature of the conflict. The ideal 


of science is intellectual honesty, that of religion 


personal salvation. And we must resolve this 
conflict of ideals. This we must do by ‘ remoulding 
religion into harmony with the interests of science.’ 
Let us proceed to do this, and we shall find that 


religion and science converge into one in their 


“brooding ideal and informing spirit’ which is 
love, and this love comes from science, its ‘ zeal 
for social universality’ and its ‘attitude of live 
freedom and unflinching honesty.’ There will be 
a church for this new religion, but it must not be 
assumed that even the existence of God is a necessary 
belief for membership. 

Of course there is a great deal more than this 
in these books. There are reviews of the past, 
and discussions of the meaning of science and 
philosophy. But what we have written is a fair 
summary of the trend and conclusions of the books, 
They are full of crude dogmatisms, like the asser- 
tion, for example, that ‘an ideal of perfection can 
never reside in the past,’ or, again, like the reference 
to the ‘abysmal ignorance’ of men like Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson and Sir Oliver Lodge. It is 
difficult to assess the value of such books as these. 
If they are to be judged as contributions to any 
kind of positive religion which can either enlighten 
or help mankind, then we must regretfully say, 


_ with every disposition to welcome anything that 
_ has any kind of positive message, that they are 


worth nothing at all. 


HAUNTING EDINBURGH. 


We spend many happy holiday hours with books, 
but can hardly call to mind any better spent than 
those with Miss Grierson’s fascinating volume, 
Haunting Edinburgh (Lane; 20s.). The spirit of 
the old city and of its people, medieval and 
modern, is beautifully expressed, as vividly by the 
letterpress as by Miss Cameron’s charming sketches 
and plates. The colourful scenes from Scottish 
history bring home to one the fact, forgotten by 
the average reader, that the old city was once the 
seat of one of the most brilliant courts in Europe, 
and explain in a measure why she retains to this 
day the aura of an aristocratic and romantic past. 


_ A volume to treasure for those of us who have seen 


many cities and still think ‘ Auld Reekie’ without 
her peer in Europe. 
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In defence of the thesis that all true religion is 
accompanied by a considerate regard for the needs 
of others, Mr. Frank Kingdon has written a stimu- 
lating and informing book entitled Humane Religion 
(Abingdon Press ; $2.50). The thesis is grounded 
on the teaching of the Bible, in the exposition of 
which it is shown that all its great characters from 
the patriarchs to Paul—and, of course, most notably 
Jesus—recognize interest in social welfare as an 
indispensable expression of religion. Mr. Kingdon 
then deals with the teaching of the philosophers 
from Plato and Plotinus to Bertrand Russell and 
Eddington, and shows that the great formative 
thinkers confirm the position of Jesus. This 
interesting survey of religious and philosophical 
history is followed by a section which deals specific- 
ally with our modern problems in the light of the 
general thesis of the book. These problems are 
the Social Ideal of Christianity, the Family, 
Patriotism, World Peace, Education, Industry, 
Leisure, and the writer points to the Christian 
solution of them. The book is a powerful and 
reasoned defence of the superiority of human 
values to property rights or merely institutional 
values. 

Concentration on one aspect of a subject may 
easily lead to over-emphasis, but it would be 
impossible, according to Mr. Kingdon, to oyer- 
emphasize the socio-ethical implications of religion ; 
from his point of view, therefore, he is thoroughly 
justified in characterizing as the main fact of the 
Reformation the passionate desire of the Reformers 
to ‘ break down an institution which they believed 
to be a social menace.’ On this book could readily 
be built by the discerning preacher an instructive 
series of sermons, which would furnish his congrega- 
tion with valuable historical knowledge and real 
spiritual stimulus. 


It may seem late in the day to publish another 
Life of John Wilkes (Allen & Unwin ; tos. 6d. net), 
that notorious profligate in an age of profligacy, 
but the author, Mr. O. A. Sherrard, justifies it on 
the ground that he ‘left as his legacy to England 
a new conception of liberty, the Constitution, the 
sacredness of laws, and the meaning of representa- 
tion’ in Parliament. John Richard Green, in his 
‘ History of the English People,’ points out that by 
a singular irony of fortune this profane, licentious, 
and agreeable rake became the chief instrument 
in bringing about three of the greatest advances 
which our Constitution has ever made. He woke 
the nation to a conviction of the need for Parlia- 
mentary reform, by his defence of the rights of 
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constituencies against the despotism of an unre- 
formed House of Commons. He took the lead in 
the struggle which put an end to the secrecy of 
Parliamentary proceedings, and he was the first 
person as the Lord Mayor of the City of London to 
establish the right of the Press to discuss public 
affairs. King George the Third and the most 
servile of his ministers did their utmost by prosecu- 
tion, persecution, and imprisonment to suppress 
him, but first as the M.P. for Middlesex elected 
again and again, and later as Lord Mayor of London, 
he successfully defied King and Parliament until 
“Wilkes and Liberty’ became a popular cry 
throughout the country. Mr. Sherrard does nothing 
to conceal or extenuate this man’s profligate 
amours, and but for the fact that he was unstable 
as water he might have signalized his career in the 
House of Commons by overthrowing that obstinacy 
of the King that caused the country the loss of the 
United States of America. 


Selected Essays of J. B. Bury (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; 12s. 6d. net) is a volume which 
appeals not only to the scholar but also to the general 
reader. It is edited by Mr. Harold Temperley, 
who supplies an Introduction which treats of the 
historical ideas of the late Professor J. B. Bury, 
Lord Acton’s distinguished successor at Cambridge, 
and throws light upon the collection of essays 
which follows. These are ten in number, belonging 
to different periods of Bury’s historical career. 
The first five, including ‘The Science of History,’ 
“Darwinism and History,’ and ‘ Cleopatra’s Nose,’ 
offer for the first time within the limits of one 
volume a systematic survey of Bury’s views on the 
general scope and method of history. Many will 
also turn with interest to the essay on ‘ The Trial 
of Socrates,’ and to that on the ‘Roman Emperors 
from Basil um. to Isaac Komnénos,’ by far the 
longest. The value of the volume is increased by 
reason of the fact that only one of the essays is 
still in print, and that some of them are not acces- 
sible even in well-known libraries. 

Though Bury laid down that history was a 
science to be studied by scientific methods, he did 
not believe that it proceeded wholly along fixed 
lines, as some philosophers of history have thought. 
The theory of ‘contingency’ bulks largely in his 
later studies. But contingencies will become less 
important in human evolution through the increase 
of experience and the growth of democratic societies. 
“It appears probable that as time advances, the 
fates of nations will become more and more in- 
dependent of accidents, whether more or less 
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serious than the pretty face of Anne Boleyn or the 
shape of Cleopatra’s nose.’ 


A book in which the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body is defended is very welcome to many. 
And in The Resurrection of the Dead, the Dean of 
Chester, the Rev. F.S.M. Bennett, essays this task 
(Chapman & Hall; 5s. net). His two main pro- 
positions are (1) that natural immortality is no part 
of the Christian creed, and is not true. Biology 
disproves it, for while you can divide the organism 
man for purposes of thought, you cannot divide 
him for any other purpose ; and (z) the Fall is not 
a painful deduction from an historic myth, but a 
properly scientific hypothesis to explain the facts 
of experience. If there was a racial divergence, it 
must have been an organic divergence, and only 
an organic recovery can put things right. At His 
resurrection, Christ went back to His transfigura- 
tion body, and we by God’s grace can turn again 
towards that same kind of body, which would have 
been ours but for the Fall. The result seems to be 
a definite vote in favour of ‘conditional resurrec- 
tion” The book is interesting and able. 


In A People’s Book of Saints (Longmans ; 7s. 6d. 
net), by Mr. J. Alick Bouquet, the stories of some 
of the Saints of Christendom—thirty-nine of them 
in all, drawn from the centuries between the second 
and the seventeenth—are told simply and lovingly, 
often indeed naively. It is the writer’s conviction 
that we do not think enough about the Saints. 
The list of those here held up to our grateful re- 
membrance begins with Ignatius and ends with 
Francis de Sales, but the majority of the names on 
it are those of English Saints. The volume is 
embellished with sixteen beautiful photographic 
illustrations. 


Philip cometh to Andrew, by the Rev. Bernard 
Clements, O.S.B., Rector of St. Augustine’s Theo- 
logical College, Kumasi, West Africa (Longmans ; 
3s. 6d. net), is a collection of sermons and addresses 
given by the author, some in England, some in 
Africa, together with some Notes on Prayer and 
Penitence prepared for his theological (native) 
students in St. Augustine’s College. The point of 
view is very High Church, and it is both amusing 
and pathetic to see the preacher, in dealing with 
the question of reunion, struggling between the 
Scylla of his broad spirit and the Charybdis of his 
particular creed. But the addresses are informed 
with a spirit of real piety, and we cannot help 
loving the preacher for his devotion, his sincerity, 
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and his single-minded concentration on his object. 
A good man, and a wise one, is behind all these 
sermons, and they will do good wherever they go. 


A new volume on the Fourth Gospel has been 
published by the Rev. Edward Mears, M.A., 
Warden of the Brotherhood of St. Paul at Little 
Bardfield, Essex. It is entitled The Gospel of St. 
John (Murray ; 7s. 6d. net), and is intended to suit 
the needs of Ordinands or ‘lay-folk’ possessing 
little or no knowledge of Greek. The work is in 
three parts. The first part is an ‘ Introduction.’ 
In it the view is set forth that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel is not John the Apostle, son of 
Zebedee, but a younger John of Jerusalem ; and 
that he solved the problem of presenting the Saviour 
by the method of the Dialogue, customary among 
Jewish rabbis and in the schools of Gentile philos- 
ophy. The method would be well understood not 
only at Ephesus, where according to tradition the 
Gospel was published, but throughout Palestine, 
Syria, and the rest of Asia Minor. The second part 
contains the Gospel in English, rearranged and 
literally translated. The rearrangement follows 
upon the author’s conviction that displacements 
have occurred in the Gospel. The literal transla- 
tion will be welcomed by Ordinands and others. 
The third part consists of a Commentary, in which 
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the notes are for the most part brief, useful, and to 
the point. The whole book is inspired by belief 
in the Catholic faith concerning the Person of 
Jesus Christ. It appears to us that it admirably 
fulfils its purpose. 


The latest volume of the ‘Cole Lectures, a 
foundation in Vanderbilt University, is Man’s Social 
Destiny in the Light of Science, by Dr. C. A. Ellwood, 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Missouri 
(S.C.M.; 5s. net). It is an interesting discussion 
of the problem which seems to obsess American 
writers, What is to happen to the great values of 
life in the presence of modern industrialism and 
science ? Professor Ellwood is an optimist with a 
cheerful outlook on the future. He begins with a 
picture of the present discontents and our present 
resources, and then proceeds to deal with the future 
of science, government, education, and religion. 
He has great hopes of science, when it has thrown 
off its own orthodoxy, which is a devotion to 
‘facts.’ He defines science as ‘ tested knowledge,’ 
a formula that few would accept, and hopes to see 
this newly-defined science extending its sway to 
all fields, with beneficent results. The review thus 
undertaken is marked by a calm competence and 
breadth of view which, whether one follows all his 
conclusions or not, is both helpful and enlightening. 


The Mind of Christ on Moral Problems of To-day. 
IV. 


Education and Religion. 


By THE REVEREND F. J. Raz, M.A., Direcror oF RELIcious INSTRUCTION, 
ABERDEEN TRAINING CENTRE FOR TEACHERS. 


Most people who are really interested in any subject 
regard it as the most urgent problem of the day, and 
educationists are no exception. In the matter of 
-education we are in a fluid, experimental, transi- 
tional stage, but it would not be untrue to say that 
-there has been a more solid advance to agreement 
in regard to the religious element in education than 
-on almost any other aspect of the subject. It is 
true we are far from the goal. It is highly probable, 
to borrow some famous words of R. L. S., that there 


is no such place. But at any rate we have reached 
some general conclusions, and it is the humble aim 
of this paper to record some of these. Speaking of 
the goal, or the ideal in education, there can be no 
doubt about what that intangible and impossible 
thing is. The ideal would be a partnership of three, 
The State would look after the secular element, 
the body and mind ; the home would look after the 
moral element, the training of character ; and the 
Church would attend to the spiritual element, the 
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culture of the soul. Sisic omnes . . . | with emphasis 
on ‘omnes.’ In this partnership the State is the only 
one that pulls its full weight. The home is largely 
inoperative morally. And the Church, with all its 
resources and all its efforts, has failed to do its part 
with complete success, partly because in many 
cases it has not been allowed to do anything, 
thousands of children being entirely outside its 
influence, and partly owing to difficulties in the 
situation itself. It is a pity that the State cannot 
undertake the religious training of the young, but 
it cannot, or is not permitted to do so, and there’s 
an end on’t. Happily we are not a logical people, 
and we have managed, as usual, to hit on a com- 
promise, and we have to make the best of that. 
I propose in what follows to look at this situation as 
it has developed in our own day, and perhaps the 
best way to arrange my thoughts will be to take the 
two terms in my title, and discuss their implications. 
1. Education.—The first, and most obvious, thing 
to say in describing the present position is that large 
changes have been taking place in the conception 
of education itself. (x) For one thing, the older 
education might be called roughly transmissive. 
Its aim was to hand down the inheritance of the 
past. Authority and tradition played a large part 
in it. Of course, in the hands of good teachers 
education meant more. But it may be said, justly 
enough, that knowledge was the aim, knowledge of 
what had been found by past inquirers. I need not 
point out that there is a solid basis of justification 
for such a view of education, at least in part and on 
one side. But it is just as plain that the aim of 
education to-day is different. Education to-day is 
creative rather than transmissive. Its aim is 
wisdom rather than knowledge. Mere knowledge 
is barren. Its importance lies, as Dr. Whitehead 
says,t in our mastery of it, in what we do with it, 
in the extent to which it transforms immediate 
experience. If you have much to do with the 
young as they emerge from school and from the 
university, you soon note the dulled minds of those 
whose education has consisted in the acquirement 
of inert knowledge. . . . The craving for expansion, 
for activity, inherent in youth, is disgusted by a 
dry imposition of designed knowledge. Education 
is thus the training of the human spirit to function 
for life, the discipline of the powers so that they 
may possess the world and use the world for right 
ends. (2) Another contrast between the old and the 
new is that while education used to be material- 
centred, it is now child-centred. In other words, 
instead of planking down a mass of material which 
~1The Aims of Education, by A. N. Whitehead, p. 49. 
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the child has somehow to absorb, we get inside the 
child’s skin and inquire what is suitable for the 
child, what he can do, what is best for his develop- 
ment. This has a special bearing on religious — 
education. The Bible is the material in question 
here. This was what had to be given to the child. 
Accordingly, we began at the first chapter of Genesis, 
and went on steadily to the end of the Acts of the 
Apostles, oblivious of the fact that much in the 
earlier parts of the Old Testament was quite un- 
suitable for a child of tender years, and indeed highly 
injurious to him; oblivious also of the fact that 
imperfect religious ideas might shadow all a child’s 
youth and inflict untold harm. The late Dr. Jowett 
says that as a child he attended a Sunday school 
in which on the back wall of the building was 
painted a huge eye as a symbolic representation 
of God, and that well on into manhood this idea 
of God as a spy, cold and menacing, dominated 
his thinking. To-day we are learning better. We 
are giving up this tyranny of the material. We 
are constructing our religious syllabus, not on the 
chronological principle, but on a psychological basis. 
We rearrange the material to suit the child, and in 
accordance with truth, presenting first, and for 
years, only the person and teaching of Jesus. It is 
a pity we are not even more child-centred in our 
public schools, and that we do not realize the vital 
importance of moral and religious training at the 
secondary or adolescent stage, just when it is most 
needed, and when in many cases it is entirely 
absent. 

The bearing of these contrasts on religious educa- 
tion 1s obvious. It will be still more so if we go on 
to consider, not general descriptions of the purpose 
of education, but actual definitions of it, which 
have become almost axiomatic and commonplace. 
One of these (and perhaps the best and truest) 
is that education is the development of personality. 
Everybody says that nowadays. It figures in 
almost any speech given on almost any occasion 
that deals with this matter. But think of the 
problem which this presents to the teacher. When 
he is told that education is the development of 
personality, he must ask himself, what is there in 
these children to develop? and what is funda- 
mental in them? The answer to these questions. 
determines for any teacher the whole lines of his 
work. Is there something Divine in the child ? 
and is this the fundamental thing in him? Or is 
the child a merely secular and materialistic thing ? 
Or, further, is he (as I was taught) a child of the 
Devil, with nothing good in him at all till that is 
implanted by the Spirit of God? You see how vital 
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this issue is, as to whether the child is naturally 
a religious being, with something of God in him. 
Original sin is a fact, but is there not something 
more original than sin in human nature? If the 
answer is ‘ Yes,’ then the teacher must realize that 
religious education is primary, that the religious 
element in education is basal, and that nothing 
that leaves this out can be called education at all. 
To train.a child’s mind and body, and neglect his 
soul, is to produce a monster. So far, if I am 
right, the relation of education and religion is 
perfectly clear and explicit, and it is one of the real 
advances in this sphere that teachers all over our 
own country, as well as elsewhere, are now coming 
to this worthy conclusion. 

We come to very much the same conclusion if 
we think of education as the adaptation of a child 
to his environment. We have to ask here the same 
question : What is in the environment ? Nature is 
a part of it. Society is a part of it. And (if we 
believe in God at all) the Unseen is a part of it. 


- And for the child’s adaptation to his surroundings 


religion is in every case essential. Nature means 
for a child the ‘ flesh.’ It means that in part at 
any rate. And for the mastery of the flesh we need, 
not good resolutions, but an atmosphere. Professor 
Drummond used to say to us in our student days, 
‘ Gentlemen, live on the top storey,’ meaning that 
moral victory comes not from effort, but from the 
possession of life by a force greater than evil. 
This need not be elaborated. Look,-again, at the 
social environment. What is to be the child’s 
reaction to that? The ideal reaction is service, 
giving not getting. He is to be sent out into the 
world with the idea that his life is not to be spent 
for gain, but for that contribution to the world’s 
good that is in him to give. And where is such a 
motive to come from but religion ? In spite of all 
the political clap-trap to which we are sometimes 
treated, men are not naturally brothers. Far from 
it. Watch a dozen people getting on to a tram- 
car and you will be able to measure the natural 
brotherhood of man! It is only by the presentation 
of Jesus to children that they will learn something 
better. I need hardly add, except for completeness, 
that if there is an Unseen, in which lies the deepest 
secret for us men of victory, of peace, of salvation 
in the whole meaning of that wholesome word, then 
children must be ‘adapted’ to this. This part of 
the environment also.must be the instrument of a 
real education. It is time, however, to go on and 
ask what we mean when we use the word ‘ religion.’ 

2. Religion.—I am discussing this point purely 
as it bears on the problem of education. 
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(x) And, first, I would say that religion does not 
mean dogma. I am far from depreciating dogma. 
In its true sense it is simply the intelligent and 
systematized explanation of experience. Science 
has its dogmas. Every intellectual pursuit has its 
dogmas. But dogma has no place in education. 
That is not how religion is to be communicated to 
children. Dogma is the end, not the beginning. 
And that is why religion cannot be taught from 
catechisms. It does not matter how true the state- 
ments may be to adult experience. Children have 
to grow into or up tothem. Teaching by catechism 
belongs to a pre-scientific period of educational 
theory and practice. For one thing, children 
cannot understand the intellectualized statements 
of religious truth. And if it be said that they will 
understand them by and by, well, is there any other 
kind of truth that people would attempt to teach 
in that way? In that excellent Scottish play, 
Bunty pulls the Strings, the opening scene dis- 
closes a youth trying to learn the answer to ‘ What 
is Effectual Calling ?’ from the Shorter Catechism. 
He can’t do it, and when his father comes in he says, 
plaintively, ‘Faither, I canna understand it.’ 
Upon which his dour parent ‘ glowers’ at him and 
says, ‘ You werena meant to understand it.’ And 
perhaps that may be left as a sufficient commentary 
on teaching religion by catechetical dogma. 

(2) Nor must we mean the Church when we say 
‘religion.’ Not any Church. By that I mean that 
religion, as it is to be given to children, should not 
be ‘ denominational.’ It should not surely be any- 
thing narrowed or limited by the peculiar point of 
view of any religious body. A case can be made 
out for ‘ Church teaching’ (any Church teaching), 
and a strong case. Any unprejudiced person must 
sympathize with the Church of England in its 
desire to give children ‘ positive ’ Christian instruc- 
tion, and to provide an atmosphere in which such 
teaching may be effective. Such an atmosphere 
would make impossible what happened in a certain 
school where a teacher, after giving a Bible lesson, 
said to the children, ‘At least that is what the 
ministers say, but I don’t believe a word of it.’ 
But surely this aim can be secured without any kind 
of Church supremacy. It has been secured in 
Scotland, where religious education is given in every 
school without any denominational tinge or bias 
whatever. I am glad to say that the use of the 
‘Shorter Catechism’ is vanishing from the schools. 
But this catechism is in no sense denominational, 
There is not a word in it, so far as I remember, 
about any particular system of Church government, 
and its theology is just the theology of the Thirty- 
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nine Articles. There is no sectional element in the 
religious education given in the schools of Scotland. 
But there is definite, positive Christian teaching, 
given for the most part by teachers who are both 
convinced and devoted supporters of the primacy 
of this subject. The same is true of our training 
colleges for teachers, where Episcopalian, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian students are all trained together 
to give religious education, and that without any 
kind of difficulty. 

(3) I hope I shall not be misunderstood if I say 
that religion does not mean the Bible. The Bible 
is the supreme instrument of religious education. 
But this statement has to be developed in two 
directions. In one direction it has to be expanded. 
We shall not have real religion taught if it is con- 
fined to the period for Bible instruction. The 
religious lesson ought to run through the whole 
school day. History, e.g., can be taught in a 
religious spirit or in an unreligious spirit. It can 
be taught (without preaching) as the unfolding of 
the purpose of God throughout the ages. In the 
same way science, or ‘ Nature knowledge,’ can be 
taught in a purely materialistic fashion, but it can 
be taught also in a fashion that will arouse and 
nourish that sense of wonder which is the parent of 
religion. And finally, the whole school life, and its 
organization and administration, can be made a 
genuine and fruitful instrument in the training of 
the youthful spirit. Something like this is what I 
mean when I say that religious education, in the 
hands of good teachers, is wider than Bible teaching. 

But in addition to that, it must be insisted that 
Bible teaching does not mean, what it so frequently 
means in our day schools, merely instruction in 
Bible ‘ facts.’ I do not know anything that needs 
more emphasis in this whole matter than the truth 
that teaching Bible narratives is not necessarily 
religious education atall. You may teach the history 
in the Bible and not leave any religious impression, 
or even any religious truth, in the child’s mind. 
There is nothing necessarily more religious in the 
history of Israel than in the history of England. 
It is the truth behind and in the story that is re- 
ligion. It is God, and God’s will, and God’s revealed 
purpose and dealings, in the story that is religion. 
And religious education is the communication of 
that to the child and the working of that into his 
conviction and his experience. 

What, then, is religion, as it should be presented 
to children as part of their education for life ? 
The simplest answer to that is: God’s nature and 
will as these have been revealed in Jesus Christ. 
We find this in the Bible supremely, and especially 
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in the Gospels. If I were'to sum up the message of | 
this revelation I would do it in four points: (r) 
The Fatherhood of God; (2) the Brotherhood of 
man, based on that Fatherhood, and on that alone ; 
(3) the infinite value of each individual in God’s 
estimation ; and (4) the aim of life as service and 
not gain. These things have been revealed to us. 
in and by Jesus Christ. And it would seem to me 
very essential that in all our religious teaching we 
should concentrate on the Person of Jesus and on 
what He taught by His life and words. The truths 
I have singled out as containing His great message 
have been those which have created our whole 
Christian outlook. The infinite value of the soul 
has been behind most of the great reforms in history 
(the liberation of the slaves and the emancipation 
of womanhood are two examples). The ideal of 
service instead of gain is the inspiration of true 
Christian citizenship. The brotherhood of man is 
the soul of a true internationalism and of the moye- 
ment for peace on earth. And the Fatherhood of 
God, rightly stated and guarded, is the sum of all 
we believe and hope in our relations with God. Do 
we need more than this in our religious teaching ? If 
a child leaves school with this religious equipment, 
is he not fitted to deal with life in a Christian 
fashion? Such a religion, of which Christ is the 
centre and guarantee and life, is a power, a joy, a 
consecration, as it ought to be. J know that for 
many people religion means more than this. For 
some it means the communication of the power of 
Christ’s life through the Holy Supper. I am one of 
these. But is this part of the religion to be used as 
an instrument for training the spirits of our children ? 
Possibly it is. If it could be taught without raising 
serious issues, one might agree. But whenever such 
a subject is mentioned the deepest differences at 
once appear. Again, for some earnest people the 
Church must have a dominant place in any religious 
conception they can entertain, and not only the 
Church but thezy Church. And here, again, just as 
deep and serious differences emerge. I am not 
suggesting that we should pare down religion until 
a thin and bloodless remnant is reached on which 
we would all agree. But I am suggesting that for 
the training of the souls of our young people, ad- 
mittedly an urgent and clamant necessity, there is 
a definite, positive, great, and rich religious con- 
tent in the presentation of Christ in His Divine 
fulness as we see Him in the Gospels, and that we 
should, and may, concentrate on this great instru- 
ment which God has put into our hands for the 
fulfilment of the greatest task to which any of us 
can devote his powers. 
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The Boctrine of Providence. 


By THE REVEREND Norman Hook, M.A., NEwpury, BERKS. 


THE doctrine of Providence embraces two ideas 
»which for the purposes of clearness may be dis- 
tinguished. It stands primarily for the essential 
nearness of God, His availability and friendliness. 
But this availability and friendliness has always 
been associated with a teleological end usually 
expressed by the word ‘ordering.’ The Pro- 
vidential ordering of things refers to a good purpose 
which God has for the individual or the race. 

This idea of a good Providence is an essential 
element of vital religion, and especially of Christ- 
ianity no less than of its forbear Judaism. Indeed, 
it may be said of Judaism that the Providence of 
God was its most characteristic element and its 
most persistent attribute. There is no problem of 
miracle in the Old Testament, for in the absence 
of any conception of natural law, all phenomena 
are ascribed to God, and nothing is too wonderful 
for Him to do. Logically, such a notion as this 
could amount to nothing less than a thoroughgoing 
determinism, and it is interesting to notice how 


that time and again the relation of man’s freewill 


to God’s Providence provides an insuperable 
problem. If the hardening of a man’s heart is the 
work of God, how can God righteously condemn 
him? Yet the freedom of man in the moral and 
spiritual sphere is insisted upon, and a solution of 
the enigma is supplied by the answer that the 
hardening of the heart is the penalty of sin. But 
if God is the potter and man is the clay (Jer 185), 
it is difficult to find room for any real freedom, 
and it is not surprising to find that the assumption 
of a moral order such as is implied by the idea 
of Providence is challenged as a contradiction to 
the facts of life. The author of the Book of Job 
accepts the assumption, but obviously he is in great 
difficulties over it. The writer of Ecclesiastes is 
frankly sceptical. 

Broadly speaking, the Old Testament doctrine 
of Providence is concerned with the nation as moral 
unit, and up to this point it stands unchallenged. 
It is when individualism is born that doubts and 
difficulties arise. The burden of these difficulties 
was lightened by the late doctrine of an individual 
resurrection, but that the doctrine had lost much 
of its pristine power and appeal is shown by the 
existence of the Sadducees who ‘ felt no need of a 
divine Providence but relied entirely on their own 
resources’ (H.D.B., art. ‘ Sadducees.’). 


The contribution of Jesus lay in the new and 
attractive colours in which He painted the relations 
of Providence to the individual. Providence is 
beneficent to all men, good and bad alike (Mt 57°). 
Nothing ever happens ‘without your Father’ 
(Mt 10*®). This is not a new doctrine of Providence, 
but a more attractive and a more individualistic 
application of it than is found in the Old Testament. 

The intellectual difficulties of the problem re- 
appear with St. Paul, who is content with the 
mere statement of them without attempting a 
rational synthesis. St. Paul sees a Divine purpose 
being surely worked out in the wide field of history 
(Ro 13). His conception of Providence in relation 
to the individual believer is very intense, and he 
sketches the course of it from the beginning in 
foreknowledge to the end in glorification. Accord- 
ing to St. Paul, the law of Providence is ‘ that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God ’ (Ro 88). 

It is not proposed within the limits of this article 
to attempt to trace the fortunes of this doctrine 
throughout the ages. We must be content with 
a consideration of the present, which, as always, 
is very much a repetition of the past. The doctrine 
of the Divine Providence is still a real element of 
religion and is held alike by Catholic and Protestant. 
The difference is merely a matter of approach. To 
the Protestant, God’s Providence is a direct and 
immediate experience to the individual. To the 
Catholic it is also and chiefly mediated through 
covenanted means. But to discerning eyes it is 
clear that the appeal of this doctrine, and especially 
its teleological significance, is not what it used to 
be. Something has happened, as a result of which 
we do not find it as easy as it used to be to speak 
of God’s Providence. It is surely a significant 
fact that nowadays it is comparatively rare to hear 
a sermon on this subject, and much rarer still to hear 
a sermon which really grips the problem. What 
has happened? The answer is the new view of 
the universe which science has forced upon us, the 
implications of which are only beginning to dawn 
upon us. We are in a state of transition, and the 
symptoms are confusion in theological circles, 
empty churches in our midst, moral indeterminism, 
and an insensate craze for pleasure. If it be asked 
what vital difference has this new view of the world 
made, the answer is that it has destroyed the 
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god of popular belief.1 There are more than three 
conceptions of God—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Modernist. There is the god of popular sentiment 
who may be described as the parochial god of the 
village. To describe him thus is not to limit him 
to rural areas. He was born in rural areas before 
any towns existed, but he is still as strong in the 
towns almost, as in the country. This parochial 
god was a very real god, and his existence was 
intensely believed in. He was intimately con- 
cerned with the fortunes of his worshippers, so 
intimately, indeed, that his providence was as 
deterministic as anything in the Old Testament. 
He was concerned, for example, with birth and 
death. When a child was born to a family whose 
slender resources were already far too heavily 
strained, the responsibility was ascribed to his 
providence, and no doubt he would provide for it 
in his own good way. The outlook here is purely 
pre-scientific and detrimental in an unhealthy way 
to serious morality. It displays just that uncritical 
sentimentalism which is death to serious endeavour. 
Parents did not consider whether they could afford 
to educate and give a fair chance to the children 
they brought into the world: they were content 
to leave the matter to providence. No shame was 
felt for very large families where often the health 
of the mother was ruined and the children underfed. 
The outlook amounted to determinism, though, 
of course, it was not an intellectual determinism. 
The idea behind the birth of yet another child 
seemed to be that providence willed it, and that 
the parents were but the somewhat unwilling 
instruments towards this end. This was a com- 
forting doctrine up to a point, no doubt, but it 
was fatal to the cause of true religion. 

A similar notion was entertained with regard to 
death. Every man had his appointed time to die, 
and if that time had come, nothing could save 
him. A typical example of such determinism was 
the average Tommy in the trenches, whose courage 
was strengthened by the belief that if there was a 
bullet for him, no human or any other power could 
prevent it. His time had come and that was 
enough. A young man of the village, known to 
the writer, died recently. His. death was sudden 
and tragic, and there was a great concourse of 
people at the funeral. They sang ‘Thy will be 
done,’ and they comforted themselves with the 
thought that, no doubt, in the providential ordering 
of things there was a good reason behind it all. 
But the naked truth of the matter was that this 

1 Untrue or imperfect conceptions of God are indi- 
cated by a small ‘g.’ So also ve Providence. 
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young man had led an exceedingly dissipated life, 
had contracted pneumonia, and his already . 
weakened constitution was unable to resist the 
first onslaught of the attack. Here, again, the 
same sentimental determinism is apparent. No 
doubt the death of this young man was the will of 
God—in the sense that it was an object lesson of 
the working of God’s natural laws, but the will of 
God in this sense is anything but a comforting 
thought. What these people lacked was any con- 
ception of natural law and of its relationship to 
God. It only required some great catastrophe 
such as would place an intolerable strain on the 
faith of the people, to destroy this parochial god 
of the village. Such a catastrophe happened in 
the last great war. People asked why did God 
allow it ; and, because they could find no answer, 
this parochial god of the village is now almost 
dead. Almost, but not quite. Only the other 
day a man came to the writer and complained 
that he had been out of work for eleven months. 
The burden of his complaint was that he had 
prayed to God and could not understand why 
God could allow such a state of affairs to continue. 
He did not in the least see that in thus blaming 
God he was making God responsible for an economic 
impasse which most certainly has nothing to do 
with Him. But this parochial god of the village 
is on his death-bed, and his place has been taken 
by natural law. For all practical purposes the 
people are left without God: accordingly, they 
do not come gladly or regularly to public wor- 
ship, they have ceased to read their Bibles, 
and they are vainly trying to seek happiness in 
pleasure. 

But, maybe, this is too sweeping an indictment. 
It would be truer and fairer to state the situation 
as follows: there has been born a new idea, 1.e. 
natural law ; the people have not yet managed to 
see this idea in its true relationship to God, and 
meantime God is far removed and unconcerned. 
In other words, they have almost completely lost 
a grip of the idea of God’s Providence. It would 
be untrue to say that the providence of the parochial 
god of the village always tended towards the 
selfishness and sentimentality which we have 
already noted. It had its fine phases as well. It — 
could say at the death of a loved one—a life without 
blemish—that it was the will of God. God was 
very near in those moments, and His comfort was 
a very real thing. But now God seems far removed 
and very little concerned. The whole position 
may be summed up by pointing out that, whilst 
the new conception of the universe has delivered 
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the popular religion of this country from an un- 
wholesome sentimentality and an uncritical de- 
terminism—a combination which is destructive of 
morality—it has also robbed it of the warmth and 
comfort of the doctrine of the Divine Providence. 
The restoration of this, concomitant with a return 
to Christ’s doctrine of God, is the vital need of 
our day. 4 

Before we can decide whether this is possible, 
we shall need to get clear in our minds the relation 
of natural law to God. 

1. We must see that the postulate of natural law 
is an axiom of a rational universe. A universe 
would not be a universe if it were not law-abiding. 
The universe as we know it is a cosmos not a chaos. 
One implication of such a universe is the existence 
of certain regions where God cannot rightly be 
expected to intervene in the manner of a Deus ex 
machina. Such a region, for example, is the 
sphere of meteorological conditions. To confess 
this does not in the least imply a dualism where 
natural law is set up alongside of God as some 
mysterious unknown power. By natural law we 
mean nothing more nor less than observed uni- 
formities. The will of God is already expressed in 
this sphere, and to expect Him to interfere, such 
as prayers for the weather would seem to imply, 
is to ask Him to contradict Himself. This is not a 
matter of whether God is able to change the 
weather. It is a matter of reason and unconfused 
thinking on our part. God sends His rain on the 
just and unjust alike, not because He has no 
preferences, but because the condition of the 
weather at any given moment is the result of 
the way in which He Himself has constructed the 
universe. There is no reason why we should not 
believe that these principles of construction are 
not moral, inducing conditions which best further 
the purpose of God for the world. Indeed, this 
must follow if what we mean by natural law is an 
expression of the will of God. But to expect that 
such conditions would be moral for every single 
individual would be to expect the impossible, and 
not even God can do the impossible. To see 
natural law in its proper relationship to God is to 
be eased of much of the burden of its rigidity so 
far as the individual is concerned. It no longer 
becomes a problem which throws doubt on the 
Divine Providence. 

2. If the postulate of natural law be accepted, 
we must assume some sort of Divine self-limitation. 
This will imply that there are circumstances in 
which even God is powerless to help, e.g. in certain 
stages of disease. If a man by his conduct in the 
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past shuts the door of his life until recovery becomes 
an impossibility, then God is powerless to reopen 
the door of that life. Not even God can open 
and shut a door at the same time. There is a very 
considerable reluctance to make this admission in 
certain theological quarters, but surely it is merely 
the rational implication of the postulate of natural 
law. If the new conception of Providence is to 
mean anything real, then God must not be expected 
to do certain things which we have seen reason to 
believe ought not to be expected of Him. 

3. We must beware of such an antithesis between 
natural and supernatural as will amount to a 
dualism. If in the case of a man who dies of, say, 
cancer, God is helpless, this does not mean that 
the operation of natural law as represented by the 
growth of the cancer (which is probably some 
infringement of natural law) is to be posited against 
God in a dualism of evil and good. All that is 
implied is that God is limited by the laws of His 
own uMiverse, necessary gua universe. In such 
circumstances we may believe that God sympathizes 
with us and shares our grief—a much more rational 
and spiritual view of Providence than that implied 
by the older dualism. 

If the net result of all this is a much more limited 
view of Providence, at all events we are left with 
a universe, rational in design, not capricious, truly 
a universe, and not without evidence that it is a 
splendid training-ground for the development of 
character. It is the contention of the writer that 
the conception of Providence can still be as real 
and fruitful a source of spiritual consolation as 
ever it was in time past. It is true that we are 
driven more and more to see Providence in the 
spheres of the mental and spiritual. It may be 
that these centres are the only true foci of a rational 
apprehension of the Divine Providence. At least 
it is significant to notice the growing belief in the 
spiritual as the heart of Reality, with the mental 
and physical as lower ‘grades.’ (See, e.g., Temple, 
Christus Veritas.) 

To assert thus the supremacy of the mental and 
spiritual is not to exclude the natural or physical, 
for all these spheres overlap and intermingle, the 
spiritual affecting the mental, and the mental 
affecting the physical. If we look for signs of the 
Providential in the physical, we shall expect it to 
be mediated through the mental. If, for example, 
a man cannot bring himself to believe, assuming 
the truth of what we have just contended, that 
the storm on Galilee’s lake subsided at the word 
of Christ, it is open to him to contend that Galilee 
became calm in a no less wonderful way. Life 
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takes its colour from our mental states. Galilee’s 
lake was rough, no doubt, and exceedingly fearful 
were the hearts of the disciples. But supposing 
their minds had become perfectly calm during this 
storm, and supposing their souls had been freed of 
all fear of mortal peril, would they still have cried 
‘Lord, save, we perish’? If such a miracle of 
mind had taken place, would not Galilee’s lake 
have lost its terrors? When there is calm within, 
the storm outside matters little. In other words, 
the power of God which comes from a firm 
realization of His Providence makes all the differ- 
ence to the natural order because it makes all the 
difference to us. Such a conception of Providence 
implies, of course, the reality of man’s freedom. 
It implies also that the notion of ‘ ordering’ which 
we associate with the idea of Providence is con- 
ditioned by the response of the individual. God 
has a purpose for every man, but this purpose or 
ordering can only become actual in so far as man 
freely co-operates with it or gives it the opportunity 
of realization. Freedom is seen at every point 
where man opens out his life to God in trustful 
surrender ; and the sequel of this is God’s Pro- 
vidential ordering. Stated thus, the old problem 
of freewill versus determinism becomes unreal. 
In fact, it ceases to be a problem, for the purpose 
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of God implies both. St. Paul could find no 
solution of the enigma because he had no postulate . 
of natural law.- 

Arising out of all this, there is one further phase 
of the problem which requires examination. Can 
a purpose of God be discerned in the wide field of 
History ? Is God responsible for the destiny of 
nations? And how far does such a thought, 
carried through to its logical conclusion, amount 
to an inescapable determinism ? An unconditional 
affirmative in answer to these questions must un- 
doubtedly amount to an absolute determinism. 
Our answer must be a conditional one. It is better 
to say that God’s purpose is both general and 
individual at the same time. His purpose may be 
broadly defined as the salvation of souls, and a 
contribution to the fulfilment of His general purpose 
has been made whenever an individual soul directs 
its life along this the end for which it exists. As 
to how long this will continue, and as to whether 
God’s purpose will ever be complete on this side 
of eternity, we are not called upon to say. But 
in speaking of God’s purpose for the world we must 
perforce see it focussed in the individual, for this 
alone is consonant with freedom, and embraces 
that distinctive idea of ordering which we associate 
with the idea of Providence. 
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MirginiBus Muerisque. 
A Big Funnel. 


By THE REVEREND JOHN PaTERSON, B.D., Ph.D., 
DUMBARTON. 


‘Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life.’—Mt 714. 


You all know how quickly a crowd will gather 
when there is anything to be seen. Some one runs 
and, somehow, all seem to follow. Some time ago 
I saw just such a crowd gathered on the bridge that 
spans the Leven, all looking intently over the bridge 
at something in the water. You won’t guess what 
it was. It wasn’t aman ora boy oragirl. It was 
a boat, or rather a barge, and it was carrying the 
queerest thing you ever saw. It was a steamboat’s 
funnel, and a big funnel at that, and it was lying 
on its side as if it were having a rest before it was 
set upright on the big liner to do its lifework. 


Study. 


Some one who knew all about funnels and ships 
told me you could drive a carriage and pair through 
it, so wide was it. It had been made in the engine 
shop above the bridge, and the liner for which it 
had been made was built at the mouth of the river, 
which is a good bit below the bridge, and if the 
funnel was to be set on the liner, you see, it had to 
pass through underneath the bridge. It seemed to 
tower so high even while it lay on its side, like a 
giant resting, that you would have said it was 
impossible for it to go through. It could not go 
through when we were looking at it, but there 
were men on the barge, and they knew when they 
would get through for they had studied the tides. 
The funnel was waiting for the tide, and when 
the tide was at the right level in the early morning, 
—so early that nobody was there to see it go through 


“—it passed down safely to the shipyard, and was. 


hoisted up with a great big crane, and set on the 
liner, and that ship with that funnel is now sailing 
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on the ocean. But the most wonderful thing about 
it all is just this, that when it passed underneath 
the bridge there were only three inches to spare. 
It wasn’t much, but it wasenough. The draughts- 
man who drew the plan, and the men who built 
what he had planned, knew that, and they said, 
“It will be all right.’ But it was a narrow thing ! 

Now I am sure Jesus never saw such a thing as 
a ship’s funnel, but I think He saw at times some- 
thing like all this. Perhaps He had seen a camel 
with its hump, maybe two humps, loaded with 
baggage trying to go through a narrow gate into 
the city. It simply couldn’t be done until the 
baggage was removed and the camel stooped a 
little. He saw, too, many people eager to enter 
into ‘the way which leadeth unto life.’ Young 
and old came to Him, and said, ‘What must I do 
to inherit eternal life?’ Some came running, and 
Jesus did love those runners of the gospel story. 
But to them all He said just this, ‘ Strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life.’ 

At one time, a young man came running, and he 
was very keen to enter into the way of life. And 
when Jesus saw his keenness He loved him. But 
the young man had lots of money, so much, I 
think, that his pockets were bulging out, as yours 
sometimes are, although not with money! When 
he asked Jesus how he could get in, for he was 
very anxious to get in, Jesus just looked sad, and 
said, ‘ You can’t go in with all that about you: 
strait is the gate, and narrow is the way.’ You 
see, there’s only room on it for two, Jesus and you ; 
I don’t think there are even three inches to spare 
here. The young man looked at Jesus, and then 
he looked at his bulging pockets—and he didn’t 
go through. Jesus was sorry, very sorry, for He 
loved the young man, but the young man loved 
his money-bags more than he loved Jesus. 

At another time an older man came: I think 
he was too old torun. Indeed, two came together, 
and they came to pray. They wanted to ask 
God about ‘the way that leadeth to life.’ One 
was a Pharisee, the other a publican. I think the 
Pharisee was a very big man; perhaps not as big 
as he thought, but the gate wasn’t high enough 
for him to enter without bending, and he wouldn’t 
bend! In the days of the Covenanters, about 
whom you will learn soon, there was one brave 
man, James Guthrie, who was known as ‘the short 
man who would not bow.’ He preferred to obey 
God rather than the King, for he believed the King 
was wrong. We might call the Pharisee ‘the big 
man who would not bend.’ And if you wish to 
know what I mean by that just look at the other, 
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how he bends and throws himself on the ground, 
and cries, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.’ When 
men bend and bow themselves thus, I think I hear 
Jesus saying, ‘Come in, come in, eternal glory 
shalt thou win.’ 

There were only three inches to spare when the 
great funnel passed through. That was a strait 
and narrow way. But the gate through which we 
must pass to enter upon ‘the way that leadeth to 
life’ is even narrower. It’s going to be a tight 
squeeze for all of us! It’s certain we shall have to 
leave a lot behind, all our bad temper and our 
selfishness and our sin, for ‘nought that defileth 
can ever enter in.’ 


The Mechanical Servant. 


By THE REVEREND S. GREER, M.A., Ayr. 


“The wisdom that is from above is . . . gentle.’— 


Ja 377. 


Imagine calling up on the ’phone a man who was 
on board a liner in Mid-Atlantic, as somebody did 
the other day! But an even queerer thing is that 
you can telephone instructions to a new mechani- 
cally controlled servant which they have invented 
in U.S.A. He is shaped like a man, and walks 
about like a human being, and does the most 
wonderful things although he is only a creature of 
steel, and electric wires, and magnets. And he 
obeys his master’s voice. When he is asked to, 
he turns on the lights, or will start the electric- 
sweeper, or switch on the radiator, and you can 
give him his instructions by telephone. ‘ Hello! 
Televox !’ you say, ‘put on the radiator, please 3 
T’ll be home in an hour.’ What a nightmare figure 
he must look, champing and clanking about in a 
dark house, doing what he is told! Suppose he 
ran into you in the dark! Wouldn’t it be weird 
to see doors opened by him at a word, and have a 
chair drawn up for you by this tireless, wageless 
servant, who never gives notice ? 

But, ‘ curiouser and curiouser’ (and Alice never 
saw anything queerer in Wonderland), great care 
must be taken, we are told, to use just the right 
tone of voice when addressing Televox. For only 
particular sounds set the special tuning-forks in 
motion, to control certain actions, and he will 
respond only to words spoken in the proper tone. 

How very human! Have you ever tried in how 
many different ways you can say ‘Come here’? 
If there is a touch of domineering in it, when it is 
addressed to you, how your ruff goes up! Yet 
the words may be almost a caress. Everything 
depends on the proper tone of voice. 
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Have you heard of Teddy the little dancing-bear, 
and how he escaped from his owner one day in the 
city ? Delighted with his freedom, he made off 
pell-mell down the street, round the corner, along 
a lane where he upset an apple-cart, into a shop 
and out again, leaving behind a hysterical girl who 
had frightened poor Teddy with a broom. It was 
great sport, and he was enjoying himself tre- 
mendously. Behind followed a crowd—policemen, 
busmen, messenger-boys, shouting wildly, throwing 
sticks and batons, until Teddy lost his head, and 
from being playful, he became excited and scared, 
and was about to attack a snarling dog, when, 
suddenly, he heard a voice—his master’s voice. 
With a few caressing Italian words, his owner did 
what all the angry mob had not accomplished, and 
Teddy fell joyful and slobbering into his arms. 

What was that about Televox? Oh yes! 
“Great care must be taken to use just the right tone 
of voice.’ Let us try it out on the people about 
us. ‘The wisdom from above is gentle,’ says the 
apostle. Some girls and boys think it rather 
‘soft’ to be nice. Just try! The very next time 
you are going to answer angrily, or say unkind 
things, pull yourself up with a jerk, and you will 
find what a jerk it is. It isn’t easy at all. Hot 
speech and hasty temper are not a sign of strength, 
though some fiery folk talk as if they were. Rather 
they are the marks of an ill-balanced nature, and 
nothing ill-balanced is strong. Nothing is so 
powerful as kindness, nothing so appealing as 
gentleness. One of the loveliest things said about 
Jesus in the Gospels is that ‘ He was full of grace.’ 
How winsome His smile! When He said ‘ Come,’ 
the boys and girls simply could not resist Him. 
Shall we then try to be followers of Him, and learn 
from Him that wisdom which is gentle ? 


SBe ESristian Pear. 
FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Divided Allegiance. 


“So these nations feared the Lord, and served their 
graven images.’—2 K 17%. 


This is a somewhat remarkable statement. It 
looks extremely like a logical contradictory. The 
fearing of the Lord ought to exclude the possibility 
of the serving of graven images. Sometimes for- 
tunately, and at other times unfortunately, as in 
this case, many things happen in life that do not 
happen in logic. 

Certainly that was the case with the dwellers in 
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the land of Samaria. What had happened was 
that the ten tribes of the Northern Kingdom had . 
been scattered, to be lost for ever among the sur- 
rounding nations. In their place, a heterogeneous 
collection of different subject races had been sent 
by the Assyrian conqueror to cultivate the de- 
populated land. They brought with them, naturally 
enough, not only themselves but their gods. Where 
the name of Jehovah had been supreme, men cried 
unto Nergal, to Nibhaz, and to Tartak to save 
them. It so happened, however, that certain 
disasters fell upon the incoming colonists. There 
were literal lions in the way, that ate them. Im- 
mediately they assumed that there was something 
wrong with their worship. The theory of those 
days was that each territory had its own particular 
god, who not only governed the people, but pos- 
sessed the actual land. These lion-terrorized aliens, 
basing themselves upon that theory, assumed that 
the god of the land was angry at neglect. Where- 
fore, they sent for some one to instruct them in 
the manner, that is to say, in the ceremonial modes, 
of worship of that god. But they did not neglect 
their own religious rites. So, thought they, they 
were safe. 

How far away these dim guesses at God seem 
from us, and yet how near is the practice involved ! 
Few verses of Scripture more aptly describe the 
weakness of our religious life to-day than this one, 
that we ‘ fear the Lord and serve other gods.’ 

What man of us, as he considers himself, but 
finds an ill-matched company within him? A half- 
allegiance to Christ consorts with a longing for 
excursions into territory where He cannot go with 
us; a niggardly worship of God is balanced by a 
following of the whispers of our own desires. God 
is there—a little ; but with Him, and more potent 
over action than He, there is the god of pleasure 
and of ambition, the god of gold, and the great 
god of self. 

1. In the first place, then, look at this curious 
fact of the divided allegiance. We all recognize, 
more or less, an unseen Power with whom we are 
in relation, and to a certain extent our actions are 
influenced by the thought of that Power. At the 
lowest, we are at the mercy of that motive, which, 
in a world so full of mystery as this is, never 
altogether leaves us, namely, the motive of fear 
arising from life’s inevitable sufferings and from 
the unknown. We cannot help seeing sickness and 
death. Are the dead asleep, or do they live? If 
they live, in what strange God-lit land, beneath 
what eyes of living flame and purity, have they 
their being? As a man thinks he is stilled, And 
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even if it is in the very lowest room of religion, 
religious for the moment he is. 

But yet, none of us is altogether free from that 
higher voice that speaks of our true rest in God 
alone. ‘In every man there is a spark of God.’ 
In every man there is a yearning for that life in 
union with which there is life indeed. 

And these two types of experience have their 
effect upon us. At the lowest, occasionally we are 
frightened of God ; at a higher level we fear Him ; 
on a higher still, we desire Him. And each of these 
three emotions—fear, awe, and longing—so far 
affect our action. 

At the same time, what one of us is altogether 
religious? The greatly sanctified are sore to seek. 
Even amongst honest, Christian folk, where shall 
we find the man whose every thought and word 
and deed springs from his union with God in 
Christ ? ! 

‘ Evil or good,’ says Browning, 


may be better or worse 
In the human heart, but the mixture of each 
Is a marvel and a curse. 


At the very best it is so poor. The thing is not 
done deliberately, of course ; but the theory behind 
the practice is a kind of cautious, uncourageous 
insurance against all risks. In the meantime, there 
are the pleasures of Egypt. It would be a pity to 
miss them. After all, supposing this is the end of 
things, it is as well to get hold of present satisfac- 
tions. Wherefore, let there be a little sin, a little 
of the dazzling, delightful wrong of life. On the 
other hand there are queer possibilities. Where- 
fore, let there be a little restraint, a little worship, 
a little sacrifice, a charity here and there, so as 
to keep on the safe side of God. The fact is that, 
to those endeavouring to make the most of both 
worlds and to fashion their livesupon a scheme which 
is at once safe and mean, a dread word echoes 
from Him who knows, ‘ Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon !’ 

2. Now the type of man herein described is 
simply the semi-religious man. Two results can be 
set forth as following upon his practice. 

He will be unhappy. The half-religious man is 
the most wretched being on earth. ‘ Without 
courage,’ says Meredith, ‘conscience is a sorry 
guest.’ Browning indicates that whole - hearted 
devotion to a cause is the quality that God chiefly 
desires in man : 


pity, courage, hope, 
Fear, Sorrow, Joy, devotedness in short, 
Which I account the ultimate in man. 
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The terrible penalties of wretchedness, which life 
exacts from the half-hearted, support that view. 
Nothing is so certain a cause of misery as a divided 
allegiance. It secures the constant companionship 
of a shadow, with its darkness flung on every 
pleasure, its gloom upon every stolen moment of 
delight. Better be an old pagan, better sin a 
strong sin than thus attempt to placate God, while 
we yet offend Him. 

Moreover, such a man will be uncertain and 
therefore ineffective. He will never know quite 
what to make of life. He will be unsure alike as 
to its object and as to his own desire ; a man who 
lives in a circle instead of advancing upon a path. 
‘Oh, half-heart! a whole one though it be an 
erring . . . does at least live, and has a history 
and makes music; but the faint and uncertain is 
jarred in action, jarred in memory, ever behind 
the day and in the shadow of it.’ 

3. Now, what are men in such circumstances to 
do? Why, what these dwellers did—learn the 
manner of the god of the land ; but also, what they 
did not do—learn that manner properly. We have 
to emphasize to ourselves afresh the severe exclu- 
siveness of God’s claim. The Lord God is still a 
jealous God. The earth is Mine: the hills are Mine 
and the sea: your souls are Mine, saith the Lord 
God. And, indeed, it is a just claim; not only 
because He claims us as Creator, but because He 
claims us with the claim of love. ‘Ye are not 
your own ; ye are bought with a price.’ 

So the old appeal comes back. We each of us 
know if we are in earnest about God. We know 
whether we desire Him to claim us all or not. We 
know where we can amend in our assent to His 
claim. There is no other way for us but the way 
of the great decision that we shall be His, body, 
soul, and spirit. And we have this to inspire us, ' 
that where there is honest desire to belong to God, 
proved by honest action, God comes in and takes 
possession. And who shall pluck that which is 
His out of His hand ?+ 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 


Our Picture of God. 

‘Thou canst not see my face: for man shall not 
see me and live.’—Ex 3379 (R.V.). ; 

‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’— 
Jayzae: 

The noblest idea that has ever entered into the 
human heart is the idea of God. And the most 
decisive factor within the soul of man and of 

1]. R. P. Sclater, The Enterprise of Life, 36. 
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civilization is a true and spiritual conception of 
God. The religion, the ideals, and, consequently, 
the character of a man, a nation, or an age can be 
understood only after one has learned in what 
light God has been viewed. 

Our conception of God, however, is not the result 
of theological dialectic. Like all true knowledge, 
it is the result of experience—of man’s gradual 
apprehension of the progressive revelation of the 
Divine. Visiting the Sorbonne in Paris, a traveller 
paused at the door of a lecture room. ‘ This,’ said 
the guide, ‘is the hall where the doctors of theology 
have disputed for four hundred years.’ ‘ Indeed,’ 
exclaimed the traveller, ‘and pray, what have they 
settled ?’ 

Theology is, indeed, the queen of sciences ;_ but 
theology is not religion. It is no more religion than 
botany can be said to be flowers. Theology is but 
a telescopic lens which, if it be true to the best 
spiritual experience of the race, will assist men to 
see God. But if it be untrue to the best spiritual 
experience of the race, it will pervert men’s view 
of God. 

The idea of God, like all ideas, has had a long 
history. It is a far cry from the crude animism 
of our primitive ancestors to the Christian theism 
of to-day ; or, to confine ourselves to the Biblical 
revelation, from the appearance of a God upon 
whose face no man can look and live, to the 
beneficent Being whom Jesus unveiled when He 
said: ‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 
Nevertheless there is a vital thread of spiritual 
kinship running all the way, and if men are to-day 
seeing the Eternal One with a more clarified vision, 
it is simply because they are living in the revealing 
sunlight of the same day which their ancestors 
knew only in the early twilight. For countless 
ages man has been painting his picture of God. 
And the picture upon which he has been working 
is ever evolving into newer, truer, and more spiritual 
form and beauty. 

Passing by those early forms of religious ex- 
perience and practice common to all primitive 
races and to which, in spite of their crudities, all 
subsequent spiritual progress is related and in- 
debted, we may pause for a few moments in the 
‘Old Testament Gallery. We ask: ‘Is God great ?’ 
and the Psalmist shows us a God whose glory is 
revealed in the heavens and whose handiwork is 
written upon the firmament. We ask: ‘ Does 
‘God forgive the sinner after whom conscience, like 
quick-footed Nemesis, follows by day and by 
night ?’ And Isaiah portrays the world’s Over- 
Soul as a forgiving Friend who pleads with men, 


Behold the Master Artist paint His portrait. 
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saying: ‘Come now, and let us reason together : 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow; though-they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as-wool,’ 

What if, with broken heart and hopes all crushed, 
we must dig a deep grave? What if, when no 
one can understand our loss, we must see some one 
die in whose stead we would willingly die a thousand 
deaths—what then? Does God care? Can He 
help? And lo! Moses—the austere father of 
Hebrew monotheism—unveils his portrait of God, 
“The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms !’ 

But, after prophet and wise man had painted — 
their best, came Jesus. The Hebrews had painted 
well. As a race, they were the religious geniuses 
of ancient times. And yet, in the best of the Old 
Testament portrayals of God, something vital is 
lacking. And it could not be otherwise. It was 
the finite seeking to express the infinite—the 
human attempting to depict the Divine. 

Centuries ago, when the Riccardi Palace was 
erected in Florence, a room was set apart for a 
chapel, and Benozzo Gozzoli, a famous artist, 
adorned its walls and ceilings with beautiful 
frescoes. The artist was compelled to paint by 
the yellow light of a lamp, and through many years, 
by the same dim and flickering guide, worshippers 
strained their eyes to see the bright wings of angels 
and the roses of celestial gardens. At length the 
wall was pierced, the picture above the high altar 
was removed, and in its place the pure rays of the 
sun streamed in, revealing the varied and vivid 
colours and the beauty of line and shadow so long 
hidden. 

Like the Florentine chapel, the Old Testament 
picture of God grew to be one of intense beauty. 
But, like the chapel also, the supreme beauty of 
God remained hidden from human gaze until the 
Sun of Righteousness arose in radiant and revealing 
light over the hills of the world and the Galilean 
said: ‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 

‘Jesus,’ says Dr. Cairns, ‘ passed by the grand 
classical speech of religion, which was fast becoming 
a dead language, and took up the dialect of the 
human heart, and at this summons, and by the 
transfiguring power of His personality, the name of 
Father became pure and great enough to describe 
the inmost nature of the Eternal One.’ Ah! 
God 
is a Father. He is a Father whose interests are 
bound up with the interests of His children; a 
Father who cares more for one human soul than 
for all the worlds that make their orderly pilgrim- 
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ages across the awe-inspiring highways of im- 
mensity. He is a Father with a moral purpose ; 
a Father who can, who cares, who wills—and who 
realizes His holy plans of redemptive love through 
the instrumentalities of history and of Nature. 
He is a Father who, considering our frame and 
remembering that we are dust, carries a blood-red 
cross upon His breast, and for our redemption 
mounts each day some new Calvary of pain and 
vicarious love ! 

Robert Browning, one of the greatest spiritual 
artists of the English-speaking world, describes 
the merciful nature of God when, in Paracelsus, he 
sings : 


God! Thou art love! I build my faith on that. 
I know thee, who hast kept my path, and made 
Light for me in the darkness, tempering sorrow 
So that it reached me like a solemn joy ; 

It were too strange that I should doubt thy love. 


But man did not, could not, fully comprehend 
until, upon Calvary’s central Cross he saw God’s 
eternal heartache—‘ the Lamb that was slain from 
the foundation of the world!’ Then, and not till 
then, did man lift his voice and say : 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee: 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


And more, our picture of God is not static. It 
is in the process of becoming still more beautiful 
and understandable. Its perfection is not that of 
Rodin’s ‘ Thinker,’ but that of a living seed. The 
God who spake unto men of old time is speaking 
still—and speaking in a more universal language. 
‘There is much concerning God that we do not 
‘know. But of this we are certain: He is a God 
who is Christ-like, a God who is adventurous, a 
‘God who is tremendously in earnest !1 


. WHITSUNDAY. 
The Tie of the Spirit. 


‘Tf any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.’—Ro 8°. 


The text contains St. Paul’s declaration that 
those who have not the Spirit of Christ are none 
of His. The truth here is in the language of the 
negative, and yet this is one of the biggest and 
broadest negatives in Scripture. Not far away in 

1H. D. McKeehan, The Paivimony of Life, 68. 
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the background is a great positive, that the test of 
belonging to Christ and His kingdom is no formal 
tie, no mere statement of belief about Him, but a 
sharing in His very Spirit. 

That is a great statement, and perhaps it is all 
the greater because it comes from a man whose 
mental demands made it necessary for him to state 
his faith in Christ in intellectual formule. St. 
Paul was one of those men with keen intellectual 
life, who, when they possess a faith, must state it 
in terms of the mind ; but in so doing they do not 
reduce the faith to a series of dogmas. Behind 
and beyond the intellectual expression there is the 
spirit and the life. This distinction could hardly 
be made plainer than in the transparently clear 
words of this sentence, which tells us that the real 
dividing line in Christianity is drawn between those 
who have the Spirit of Christ and those who have 
not. This is the supreme test, which is none the 
less supreme because no way of human devising 
has ever been able to make the judgment simple 
and definite in the realm of practical affairs. 

Now, if this be the real test of Christianity, it is 
also the present ground of agreement between the 
different sections into which it is divided. It is well 
sometimes to consider that the divisions of which 
we speak so much are upon the surface—divisions 
about government, about intellectual expression, 
about means and modes of worship. But is there 
any real division about the nature and fruit of 
religion in the soul? Do we differ at all about the 
Spirit of Christ when it is seen in the life of man ? 
Not at all. The deeper we go the closer to each 
other we find ourselves. The true catholicism 
must find its basis, not upon uniform government 
or rites or creeds, but upon a common spirit which 
finds its way to the hearts of men and through them 
takes the throne of the world. - 

What, then, is the Spirit of Christ which is the 
spring of the Christian life ? 

We speak of men as having the Christian spirit 
or as revealing the Spirit of Christ. Have we any 
clear conception of the qualities involved in the 
name? Very frequently the title is used narrowly 
to describe the spirit of forgiveness, and tender 
sympathy with human frailty, and boundless 
charity, which the world continues to see in Jesus 
of Nazareth. But, though this may be true as far 
as it goes, it does not go far enough in description 
of the essentials of the Christian spirit. If the 
question were put to us directly, how should we 
describe the Spirit of Christ ? How, for example, 
should we try to convey what it means to one who 
knows nothing of the Master’s teaching and works ? 
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If we were ever faced with that situation, the first 
discovery we should make would be that words 
of description are poor and futile beside that 
shortest and greatest biography which has ever 
been written. The splendour which shines through 
the four booklets which we call the Gospels defies 
any attempt at reproduction or analysis. Art 
cannot convey it. Literature cannot exhaust it. 
Scientific analysis cannot explain it. Reduce it to 
propositions and you find that you have the 
skeleton of the life, but not the life itself. Like 
all the greatest things in the world, it will not be 
handled by cold touch; it eludes and escapes. 
Yet, elusive and mysterious as a breath, the life 
is reality itself. At the end of our efforts all that 
we can say is the old word, ‘ The Word was made 
flesh, and we have beheld his glory.’ 

But with the life itself to correct and complete 
the poverty of our descriptions, how shall we gain 
a clear idea of the Spirit of Christ ? Not, I think, 
in the detailed teaching of Christ, nor even in His 
works, but, first and foremost, in His conscious- 
ness, and in His consciousness one truth which is 
like the sun lighting every planet in the sky, the 
Fatherhood of God. He came to bring us that 
consciousness, to reveal its meaning and its im- 
plications, and everything in the life of Jesus serves 
that aim. Look, for example, at the teaching. 

Beginning with God as Father, the conception of 
man as a child of God leads to a new valuation of 
the individual life. Man is infinitely precious in 
the sight of God, his life has the stamp of the 
eternal upon it, and never, in spite of evil in the 
world and sin in the heart, can he drift beyond the 
Father’s love and care. But man’s new valuation 
leads to a higher appraisement of his task. He has 
a life to live in harmony with the will of God, a 
work ,to do larger than the boundaries of material 
gain. What is the dominant note in human duty, 
both in being and in doing, according to Jesus? 
Again, the Fatherhood of God inspires the answer 
—love. If God be Father, there is no room for 
that stunted caricature of Christianity, an  in- 
dividualistic religion. Man is bound to his fellows, 
and can only find either himself or God in fellow- 
ship.. Love is the supreme note in the Christian 
ethic. Sins against love are gravest in its warnings. 
The service of mankind becomes, under Christ’s 
interpretation, the most essential of religious 
exercises, and this because of the spring whence 
everything rises, the Fatherhood of God. How 
can you best worship and serve a Father ? 
By helping His needy children. So it is that 
Christ’s ideal of religion finds its expression not in 
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an individual and lonely bliss, but comes to us 
again and again in that oft-repeated phrase ‘the 
Kingdom of God.’ 

Even in the supreme mystery of Christian faith, 
the death of Jesus, the same connexion is apparent. 
How does a father deal with the sin of his children’? 
Not by condemnation like a judge, but by sharing 
in and bearing the shame; and therein lies the 
human clue to the Cross. The whole story of word 
and work, life and death, is a connected one, and 
the foundation of all is the consciousness of God’s 
Fatherhood. This is the Spirit of Christ. By it 
men are lifted out of self and sin into love and 
service. 

This is the essential note of Christianity. All 
else fades into insignificance, and, beside it, disputes 
about modes of worship and statements of belief 
and validity and order seem incongruous. They 
seem to have little or no relation to the Spirit of 
Jesus. His Church consists of those who have 
caught a ray of His light and in whom His Spirit 
dwells. They have seen what He came to show, 
and life and work and hope become new creations. 
There is literally a new heaven and a new earth. 
What else matters or can matter? ‘If any man 
has not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his’ ; if a 
man has it, the means by which it has come can 
never be invalidated. It is this emphasis which 
is the crying need of the world to-day. We are 
moving towards a period of tremendous demand 
on the finest and strongest in human service. 
Where else shall we find the inspiration for it save 
in this consciousness of a Divine Will and Work 
for ourselves ? We are more and more facing the 
great problems of man’s relationship to man within 
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in the world. Where is a guiding principle to be 
found save in the inevitable comradeship of men 
under the inspiration of God’s Fatherhood ? The 
need of the world is one vast cry for a fuller revealing 
of the Spirit of Jesus on a scale undreamed of 
hitherto. It is no call to the weaker elements in 
self, no message of ignoble safety or promise of 
favoured treatment. It is a call for strong men 
and women to live and work as makers of a new 
world.t 


The Seed of Abraham. 
TRINITY SUNDAY. 


‘But thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I 
have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend.’—Is 418. 
“Think not to say within yourselves, We have 


1S. M. Berry, The Crucible of Experience, 33. 
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Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.’—Mt 3°. 


The juxtaposition of the two texts is no arbitrary 
one; each of these sentences illustrates a great 
underlying principle, a mode of thought suggested 
in the Old Testament and completed in the New. 

In the passage from the Book of Isaiah is shown 
the greatest element in the Israelitish national 
consciousness. Apparently these people never 
forgot their vocation as the children of Abraham. 
Sometimes they attributed more importance to it, 
sometimes less. When the nation was at its best, 
they spiritualized the ideal; when it was at its 
worst they materialized it, but they never wholly 
ignored it. The Book of Isaiah is one of the richest 
parts of the Old Testament, and from the first 
sentence to the last this idea of the vocation of 
Israel is suggested or implied in it. In the chapter 
which precedes the one from which our text is 
taken the opening sentences are: ‘Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that 
her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned.’ It is as though he would say to Israel : 
‘You have passed through a severe testing time, 
but you have not ceased to be the people of God. 
Indeed, the testing time was permitted because 
you are never to be anything else than the chosen 
ones, God’s Israel. You have Abraham for your 
father, and the covenant which God made with 
Abraham he will keep with you.’ ‘Fear thou not, 
for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy 
God.’ +. 

In the light of this Old Testament consciousness 
let us look at the passage from the New. Isaiah 
and John are both heralds ; there is at least this 
similarity between them, that they both come as 
the bearers of good tidings concerning a better day. 
But they are different in this : while Isaiah speaks 
with the gorgeous magnificence of Oriental sym- 
bolism, and his message is one full of comfort and 
tenderness, the words of John are utterly unadorned ; 
rugged and grim is the speech of this child of the 
desert. Yet, like Isaiah, he is the herald of a glorious 
day. He, too, is standing forth with the object of 
heartening his people and preparing them for the 
advent of One greater than he. But the people 
are not ready for his message, nor for the blessing 
which he announces. And so his words to them 
are words of warning, especially to the Pharisees. 
The people and their leaders had been inclined to 
content themselves with making much of the 
tradition of the covenant of God with Abraham, 
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and they thought comparatively little of what was 
required from them in the keeping of it. The 
Pharisees were conspicuous for two particular 
vices. First, they trusted in their own righteous- 
ness and despised others. Their chief sin was 
that of spiritual pride; but another was, they 
believed in the externals of religion rather than in 
change of heart. They insisted much upon their 
lineage : we are the descendants of Abraham—will 
not God keep His word to him? What part or lot 
has the race of mankind in this, which is a special 
privilege of Israel? John’s reply to them is: 
‘Think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father.’ Why should God show 
His favour to men who are morally different from 
Abraham ? God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham. 

What does John the Baptist mean by this 
saying ? We believe that he meant exactly and 
literally what he said. What he meant, then, was 
something like this: It is in the power of God to 
breathe the breath of life into these rocks of the 
desert, that they should become living souls ; and 
if so, it is conceivable they would be better men 
than you and worthier successors of Abraham, the 
friend of God. For who was, what was, this 
Abraham ? If we turn to He 11 we read a Christian 
description of the man and his character’: ‘ By 
faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into 
a place which he should after receive for an inherit- 
ance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise . . . for he looked for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.’ There are some good and devout Old Testa- 
ment scholars who are inclined to question the 
historicity of Abraham, and to say that possibly 
he stands rather for a national idea, and symbol 
of the covenant between God and Israel, than that 
he was an actual historical character. We take a 
different view. It is possible that Israel did make 
of Abraham a symbol of the covenant between 
God and Israel, a grand idea, but there was a man 
to make the idea and the symbol possible. Cast 
your eye back along the line of history till its dawning 
morning is reached, and you will see sitting in a tent 
by himself on the borders of an eastern desert 
one like an Arab chief of the present day. Com- 
pared with ourselves this Abraham understood 
little about the meaning of life, little about the 
being of God; his was spiritual poverty indeed. 
Here is this Semitic nomad sitting thinking by 
himself: Is this the way to worship God? Must 
it always be by abomination, and cruelty, and lust P 
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Is it all for greed of gain? Is God a kind of devil 
who must be placated? Is this religion, is this 
worship, is this righteousness ? And as he ponders 
he resolves: I must leave this society, and I will 
try whether I cannot live out what I am feeling 
now. Abraham saw a vision and heard a voice ; 
and by faith he went out, trusting only that the 
voice which had spoken to him in his prayers was 
one with the hand that should guide him. Moment- 
ous results followed that far-off choice. It was the 
dawning of a great hour in which Israel was born, 
and with Israel the Messiah, and with the Messiah 
the gospel under which we live our lives to-day. 
This, then, is the Abraham of whose seed these 
Pharisees claimed to be. They had not his moral 
courage, nor his noble spirit ; these were not of the 
kind who would have gone out in pursuit of a spiritual 
ideal. These were men who had hardened into 
insensibility, who by their lives denied the spiritual 
idea Abraham had bequeathed to them, and there- 
fore the Baptist’s remonstrance was apt indeed : 
‘ Think not to say, We have Abraham to our father.’ 
As an illustration of what the fiery, indomitable 
prophet of the desert meant, we have the ex- 
pression frequently upon our lips: ‘ His only re- 
commendation is that he is his father’s son.’ Any 
worthless profligate who soils a noble name receives 
and deserves the reprobation of honest men. What 
you say about him is: This is no descendant of 
the noble dead ; he has no right to bear the name. 
And this is what Jesus says to the indignant Jews 
who claimed Abraham as their father: ‘If ye were 
Abraham’s children, ye would do the works of 
Abraham.’ All the great souls of history, God’s 
called ones, God’s men, can be put into the category 
in which Jesus stood when He spoke those words. 
They are not always recognized as such, but our 
moral consciousness recognizes where they ought 
to be. All the rest of mankind must find a different 
category. Did these Pharisaic time-servers, these 
bigoted Jews, who were questioning Jesus with the 
object of destroying Him, really think that they 
stood in the succession of him who was the friend 
of God? They did, but the consciousness of 
humanity since has put them right. We know now 
who are of the lineage of Abraham. An Anselm 
comes from the cloister to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; he comes forth at the call of God. Re- 
luctantly he turns his face away from that which 
had been his spiritual home, and takes up the 
duty thrust upon him by the importunity of a 
wicked king. The monarch and his aiders and 
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abettors in wrong suppose that this weak man, © 
this monk, whose business in life is to pray in a 
cloister, can be easily handled; they shall rule 
as they please in England, now that meekness sits 
on the throne of Augustine. But they reckoned 
wrongly ; the strongest man on earth is the spiritual 
man. Allalone, Anselm faced barbaric-materialistic 
England and vanquished it all alone. But yester- 
day, asit were, a William Tyndale, a George Wishart, 
a John Wycliffe, a Richard Baxter, taking not 
counsel with flesh and blood, came forth from what 
was, spiritually speaking, the house of their nativity, 
all alone, into an unknown and untried world, 
leaving comfort and preferment behind them ; 
some of them to the martyr’s death, all of them to 
suffering, ignominy, and shame. Do they need 
pity? By no means: these were of the seed of 
Abraham. And time would fail me to tell of 
others of whom the world is not worthy. Listen 
to Jesus again. He is addressing a company of 
His own countrymen. His mother and His brethren 
seek Him at the door, and cannot come at Him 
for the press. He does not repudiate them, but 
He enlarges the family circle. Looking round at 
the simple men who sat about Him, peasant fisher- 
men of Galilee, He said, ‘ Behold, my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ The true seed of Abraham are these. 

Look at this old Abraham again for a moment. _ 
See him sitting thinking, weighing well the question 
what was to be done with his life, and let us recognize 
what is the very truth, that he had far less to guide 
him than we have. He heard the same voice as 
we do, but it had not told the world as much, then, 
as it has told it since. Yet Jesus says: ‘ Your 
father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he 
saw it, and was glad.’ Abraham, in his lonely 
desert vigil, never saw Jesus ; he had no foregleam 
of the day when Jesus should speak such words 
as these ; but what he did have was the vision by 
which he saw the Sun of Righteousness arising in 
his own heart. That was Jesus’ day. The Abraham 
who spent his early days in a guilty household, in 
the midst of men who never thought of the un- 
worthiness of serving God by lascivious rites and 
brutal deeds, one day said to himself, ‘ This life 
has to be left behind.’ So soon as he had seen that 
he had seen Jesus’ day, and he rose up and went 
out to meet it. And that is just what we have to 
do.t 

1R. J. Campbell, The Song of Ages, 185. 
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‘The Cambridge Ancient History’ and the Ofd Testament, 


By THE REVEREND W. M. Martuirson, B.D., Broucuty FErry. 


The Old Testament Records. 


Since the publication of vol. 1. of the Cambridge 
Ancient History in 1923, students of the ancient 
Middle East and the Mediterranean world have 
increasingly realized the value of this great enter- 
prise which moves steadily on its way from the 
dawn of history towards a goal in a.p. 324, from 
which point the Cambridge Medieval History took 
its start. Under the editorship of Dr. S. A. Cook, 
Professor F. E. Adcock, and the late Professor J. B. 
Bury, successive volumes have presented us with 
accounts of the various movements, periods, and 
peoples from the pen of specialists in each national 
history and political or cultural phase. In the 
preface to the first edition of vol. 1. the editors 
express the hope ‘ that the work will be found ser- 
viceable to professional students as well as to the 
general reader. The general reader is constantly 
kept in view throughout, and our aim is to steer 
a middle course between the opposite dangers, a 
work which only the expert could, read or under- 
stand, and one so “‘ popular” that serious students 
would rightly regard it with indifference.’ There is 
no doubt whatever that the work is proving, and 
is destined further to prove, ‘serviceable to pro- 
fessional students.’ Whether that ‘ general reader ’ 
upon whom so many authors and editors of books of 
all sorts have hopefully or wistfully fixed their eyes 
will find in these volumes the literary fare he desires, 
or can easily assimilate, may perhaps be open to 
question. Our immediate point and conviction are 
that any serious student of the Old Testament will 
find in the volumes published to date a source of 
facts and of illumination which will enable him to 
see these ancient Scriptures in a true historical 
perspective and to view their contents in the light of 
scientific historical research. Here is a rich quarry 
for the writers of commentaries and for all who wish 
to give thorough study to the OT with a view to 
understanding its origins, its constituent documents, 
its narratives, its messages. 

Now that the first six volumes of the C.A.H. have 


1 Referred to throughout the remainder of this article as 
C.A.H., and quoted by number of volume (I., IJ., etc.) 
and page. 


been published, we have the story brought down to 
¢.400B.c. These volumes have been long enough in 
our hands for us to have surveyed at leisure and in 
detail the place which the OT holds in them. They 
cover precisely that period which the historical 
narratives of the OT themselves cover, if we date the 
work of Ezra c. 397 B.C., in the reign of Artaxerxes II. 
The OT contains a Jewish version of Ancient History, 
though brought very nearly up to date by that 
editor-compiler whom we call the ‘ Chronicler.’ In 
the C.A.H. there are various references (e.g. I. 146, 
222; II. 376; II. vill) to the fact that in the OT we 
have the earliest known piece of long and con- 
tinuous history, tracing its story from the earliest 
times to the Persian age, with many tantalizing 
gaps, it is true, yet with a linking up of earlier and 
later conditions which gives it a ‘ pre-eminent his- 
torical value’ (111. 416). How, then, does this Jewish 
Ancient History appear in those pages of the C.4.H. 
which cover the same period and which utilize the 
OT as one of the historical sources ? 

How the OT will appear in any connexion depends 
largely upon the person who presents it to us in 
that particular relation. The chaptersin the C.A.H. 
which may be called its OT sections are from the 
hand of Dr. S. A. Cook, though in I. 130-134 
Professor R. A. S. Macalister has some pages on 
Syria and Palestine in his chapter on ‘ Exploration 
and Excavation,’ while the same writer in III. 333- 
353 deals with ‘The Topography of Jerusalem.’ 
Dr. Cook in vols. 1., 11., 111., and vi., from point to 
point in the long story of that ancient world, treats 
of the regions of Syria and Palestine, and of the 
striking and distinctive réle played by the Israelite 
people. It is not to be thought, however, that it is 
only from Dr. Cook’s chapters that the OT student 
will get enlightenment. The whole work has a 
bearing, now direct, now indirect, on the history of 
a people who were inextricably linked with the 
surrounding nations and influenced by movements 
from Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and the 
Aigean, regions whose history and culture receive 
full and often fascinating treatment. Written, 
however, by a single pen, the sections which are 
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specially relevant to, and which make special use of, 
the OT have a kind of personal coherence and pre- 
sent a unified view of the Scriptural documents as 
historical sources. This was probably the best plan 
that could have been followed, although at times one 
may feel that it is scarcely in harmony with the aim 
expressed in the preface to vol. 1. (p. vi), ‘the 
Editors have deliberately refrained from the effort 
to make the work represent any one particular school 
or tendency.’ But while Dr. Cook does represent a 
particular school of OT study, and inevitably looks 
at his material from the point of view which that 
school has come to adopt, he is too conscientious 
and careful a scholar to give misleading ideas as to 
the evidence available and the conclusions which 
may be drawn from it by any one who does not feel 
constrained to accept his conclusions. His state- 
ments, on the whole, are models of caution; so 
much so that his qualifications and reservations 
often make him rather difficult to read for one who 
will not take the pains and give the time necessary 
for the apprehension of his balanced and condensed 
utterances. The discerning reader may well be 
filled with admiration and amazement at the 
amount of detailed and carefully weighed knowledge 
that lies behind Dr. Cook’s chapters, which, the 
present writer computes, comprise in vols. 1., I1., II. 
and vi. some three hundred and seventy-five pages 
of compressed exposition, in addition to twenty- 
seven pages of bibliography, much of it fully anno- 
tated. One is glad that here and there Dr. Cook 
utilizes the space available at the end of a chapter 
to give himself the luxury of a few footnotes in 
which he more explicitly indicates and summarizes 
his own particular point of view on certain 
questions. 

How, then, does the OT emerge as an historical 
source from its scrutiny and utilization by the 
modern scientific writer of history ? There are two 
questions here which, while closely related to one 
another, may for the sake of clearness be distin- 
guished: (x) What are the characteristics of the 
OT records as sources for history, and (2) What is 
the view of the OT history which results from a 
critical examination of these records and a full use 
of the available external evidence ? 

The first of these questions will occupy us in the 
remainder of this article. It will be noted that by 
‘ The OT Records’ in this connexion we mean those 
writings or portions of writings which are of a pre- 
dominantly narrative character and which profess 
to set before us historical facts and processes. 
Moreover, we are not dealing with their character as 
‘inspired ’ writings, nor with their function as con- 
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veying a Divine ‘ revelation,’ though any attempt to — 
form theories of inspiration and revelation will have 
to reckon with, and be adjusted to, the results of the 
kind of inquiry we*have in view. We are simply 
noting how these ancient Scriptures appear when 
appraised and utilized by the trained historical 
expert in such a work as the C.A.H. 


I. We may first of all consider a wide group of 
characteristics of the OT records which we see the 
historian being forced to reckon with as he seeks to 
use these writings for his purpose of narrating 
accurately the course of bygone events. He is faced 
with the fact that he is dealing with writings which 
the people among whom they originated, when they 
set about selecting, arranging, classifying, and giving 
them a definite status, did not evidently consider 
to be history pure and simple: that was neither 
their original character nor the reason for which 
they were preserved and valued. Some of these 
writings (Genesis to Deuteronomy) were grouped 
as Torah (‘instruction’); some (Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings) were entitled The Former Prophets 
(‘ preachers ’ is perhaps as near as we can get toa 
paraphrase); some (Chronicles-Ezra~-Nehemiah) 
were classified as Writings along with books of a 
distinctly didactic and hortatory and reflective 
character. This gives the historian pause at the 
outset, even before he subjects these writings to 
minute examination. 

The results of such further examination may be 
sufficiently indicated by two quotations which 
Dr. Cook makes from earlier pioneer workers, whose 
method and spirit are reproduced, in a broad sense, 
in his own pages, though his treatment of the 
sources is less purely ‘literary’ than that of the 
students referred to. The first of these quotations 
(v1. 167) is to the effect that ‘the Mosaic history is 
not the starting-point for the history of ancient 
Israel, but for the history of Judaism.’ These 
words of Wellhausen may be called the thesis of 
his History of Israel (1878). The second quotation 
(11. 352) is from W. Robertson Smith’s Preface to 
Wellhausen’s Prolegomena to the History of Israel 
(1885): ‘the OT does not furnish a history of Israel, 
though it supplies the materials from which such a 
history can be constructed.’ The reader of the 
C.A.H. will find that Dr. Cook considers Robertson 
Smith’s dictum much too optimistic, and that from. 
time to time he states that the materials afforded by 
the OT are entirely inadequate for the construction 
of a history of Israel. Such remarks as the follow- 
ing on one period are typical of many on other 
periods: ‘ The problem of the rise of Israel has yet 
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to be solved’ (11. 382), and ‘ our sources are too im- 
perfect for any consecutive and detailed account of 
the history ’ (11. 406, footnote). 

Wherein lies this imperfection or inadequacy of 
the OT records for the historian’s purpose ? Partly, 
of course, in their scanty quantity: they are very 
brief for the presentation of so many centuries of 
crowded history. But chiefly the difficulty lies in 
their general nature and their detailed character- 
istics as not truly historical documents. We have 
already noted that they have as a whole a didactic 
aim—religio-didactic and ethico-didactic. This 
didacticism is not merely in the shape of comment 
added to otherwise straightforward narratives. 
There is such comment in some of the sources ; but 
the didactic element is much more profoundly and 
subtly present. It is worked into the very warp 
and woof of the stories, where what we might call 
the ‘ lesson’ is not expressed, but is implicit in the 
presentation of the course of events. While this 
procedure has its own special spiritual value, and its 
own particular kind of truth, it complicates the task 
of the pure historian in getting at sequences of 
cause and effect in the political and social region. 
In his long and valuable chapter on ‘ The Semites’ 
(i., chap. v.), Dr. Cook has a section on the 
Semitic ‘ Treatment of History’ (pp. 217-225) in 
which various points of view are presented, enabling 
us to put the OT records in their original antique 
and specifically Semitic setting. Towards the close 
of the section we meet with the following: ‘ Our 
whole conception of world-history, as derived ulti- 
mately from the Bible, is Semitic, the product of the 
religious consciousness and the result of religious 
reflection. Modern views of origins and of early 
development are replacing the wisdom of the 
ancients, but the religious and philosophic inter- 
pretation of the new facts does not lie within the 
province of the historian’ (p. 225). While one may 
demur to the point of view of the last words and 
believe that history can never be truly written 
without an element of spiritual interpretation, the 
quotation sums up our present position that th 
OT records are didactic as containing a particularly 
strong and characteristic element of religious re- 
flection and instruction. 

A further quotation from the same chapter 
({p. 225) will bring us to another point by indicating 
a way in which the historical student at once dis- 
counts and uses the OT documents. ‘ The Biblical 
narratives, in Genesis as so frequently elsewhere, are 
of chief importance for the light they throw upon 
what was thought of the past. In this way they 
illumine the inner history of very much later times, 
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when the development of thought in these lands 
can be more fully traced. The early chapters of 
Genesis, which purport to be the history of the 
world before Abraham, thus prove to be of real and 
permanent value for our knowledge of subsequent 
periods, to which they are a far more important 
contribution than ever they could be for pre- 
Abrahamic or pre-Mosaic history.’ The mentality 
and outlook of a later writer are revealed in his 
presentation of the past, giving a clue to points of 
view, and even to events, in his own day. Further, 
the writer often throws back into the past customs 
and institutions which belong to his own age. He 
sometimes does so unconsciously. He sometimes 
does so as seeking to give those customs or institu- 
tions the status and authority of that which has been 
long established or is connected with famous names 
in the past. Moreover, it is sometimes sought to 
explain, and account for the genesis of, ceremonies 
or ideas by showing them originating in certain 
circumstances of the past for which it is difficult to 
see how the writer could have any satisfactory 
evidence. So, too, etiological stories and popular 
etymologies came to assume the guise of matter-of- 
fact narratives and to be accepted by later authors 
or compilers as valid means of accounting historically 
for things in their own surroundings. Very many 
instances of how the historian has to reckon with 
this reflection of the present back into the past will 
be found in the pages of the C.A.H. As a single 
example—one which is by no means the most cogent 
and which may be surprising to some readers— 
there may be adduced the point of view that some 
things said about Solomon’s dominions and period 
are to be explained from the extent and organization 
of the Persian satrapy of ‘ Transpotamia.’ ‘It is 
probable that other conditions of the Persian age 
are reflected in the late accounts of the first great 
kings of Israel and Judah’ (v1. 176, footnote 3). 
The writings which we find in the OT not only 
display a certain amount of the foregoing ‘ reflection’ 
of conditions of one age back into another; they 
also display what may be called, in a general way, 
‘tendency.’ Such tendency may be of various 
kinds. We sometimes meet it as the tendency 
to glorify a particular institution. Events are 
emphasized and so presented as to lead up to the 
Divine purpose in connexion with, and to the 
national importance of, the institution in question, 
This may be seen in reference to narratives leading 
up to the founding of the Jerusalem temple and the 
important place of the priesthood in connexion with 
it (e.g. 11. 383 £—‘ Our sources . . . appear to reveal 
the traces of particular monarchical and _ priestly 
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tendencies, such as meet us in full force centuries 
later, when these narratives were receiving their 
present shape’). Again, the tendency may be that 
of a particular theory held by a compiler, or more 
probably by a school of thought to which he 
belongs. Much of the material which the OT pro- 
vides for the historian is rendered less tractable for 
his purposes by being the vehicle of some theory as 
to development, causes, origin, or the like (e.g. m1. 
415, footnote—‘ the historical narratives give ex- 
pression to certain definite theories’). There is 
also to be noted that turn or bias given to a narrative 
by a writer or editor who, probably in common 
with his age or class, cherishes some antipathy. He 
views the past as one who has an animus, born of 
temperament or some bitter experience, against 
some of the actors in it (e.g. 111. 405“ A noteworthy 
feature of the Biblical sources is the obvious anti- 
pathy both to the native population of Judah [who 
had not been in exile] and more especially to the 
Samaritans’). Apart from the distorted view 
which antipathy may give, there is the result 
of limited outlook and interest. Great stretches of 
OT story exhibit a certain narrowness and lack of 
proportion arising from the fact that the writers are 
mainly concerned with the fortunes and prestige of 
Judah as distinct from the whole body of the Israel- 
ite tribes and from the northern kingdom in 
particular. One of Dr. Cook’s favourite expres- 
sions is ‘ through Judean spectacles’ (e.g. 111. 414), 
and he constantly warns the reader of the OT that 
these spectacles are often the medium, and a dis- 
torting medium, through which he is looking at 
events. 

The fact that in what has been so far said we 
have often spoken of editor or compiler rather than 
author points to a characteristic of the OT records 
which we may note in concluding this section. 
These records are the result of compilation. In 
making their compilations the writers often had to 
choose between different traditions or varying forms 
of the same tradition. They thus pursued a selec- 
tive process in many cases, and their selection may 
have been injudicious. They exercised ‘ criticism ’ 
upon their available material ; and their ‘ criticism,’ 
from such causes as we have noticed above or 
others, may have been faulty and _ ill-founded. 
Thus the present-day critic often has to seek to 
undo the work of the ancient critic. But instead of 
selecting, the compiler sometimes combined ; and 
by so doing, while he gave the modern student 
ampler material, he posed him with very difficult 
and often quite baffling problems of preference and 
co-ordination and discrimination. Conflicting tra- 
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ditions were set down side by side or very imperfectly 
harmonized. Thus we find that at many points 
Dr. Cook, while feeling’an understanding sympathy 
for the old historians themselves (of the Davidic era 
—they ‘had at their command only incomplete 
material and incompatible traditions,’ 11. 397), is 
forced as a present-day historian, seeking to use 
the material that his Biblical predecessors have. 
bequeathed to him, to make such a confession as 
‘when we turn to the traditions of David the 
difficulty of reconciling the various accounts of this 
age become insuperable ’ (11. 391). But the critical 
historian must persevere at his task and use all the 
resources of modern scholarship in order to try to 
get at the facts and processes of history which are 
at the back of the compilations which the OT 
writers have left him. ‘It is precisely on account 
of the combination in the OT of different sorts and 
centres of interest, types of thought and perspec~ 
tives of religious and political history, that the 
Israelites’ own account of the past has to be re- 
placed by the attempt to recover the historical 
events that lie behind it’ (1. 223). 


II. To assist him in recovering the historical 
events that lie behind the OT writings and in dealing 


with these as materials for history while rejecting | 


them as history ready-made, the student seeks 
to utilize whatever ‘external’ evidence may be 
available. As a further means of viewing the 
Scriptural records in the C.A.H., we may now con- 
sider the use made of external records. This will let 
us see how the OT compares with the external 
evidence, in what respects it is inferior to this, 
how the two sets of sources may be used in com- 
bination, and whether combination is sometimes 
simply impossible. Our chief aim still is to find out 
what the scientific historian makes of the Biblical 
narratives when he uses them in conjunction with 
narratives, or other evidence, derived from quarters 
independent of and quite uninfluenced by the stand- 
points of the OT writers. 


In the C.A.H. the reader specially interested im - 


the OT will find an attempt made to put him in full 
possession of the information relevant to Biblical 
events which can be obtained from external sources. 
He will find such evidence dealt with in the history 
of those regions from which it comes—Babylonia, 
Egypt, Assyria, the lands of Hatti and Mitanni. 
He will also find this evidence adduced by Dr. Cook 
at the proper stage in his story of Israel, together 
with the similar evidence which comes from the 
Syrian-Palestinian region itself. The accumulation 
of fresh evidence, especially of an archeological kind, 
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has been great in the last few years: ancient 
Sumerian sites and Palestinian ‘tells’ have been 
yielding their secrets. The result is that the first 
two volumes in particular (1., 2nd ed., 1924; U1. 
1924, reprinted with corrections, 1926) are not 
quite up to date at some points. But the student 
who uses these volumes has an elaborate corpus into 
which he can fit each fresh piece of information 
which comes to light. 

Dr. Cook, then, makes full use of every kind of 
external evidence to illuminate the OT records. 
But it is his principle at every period of the history 
that monuments, tablets, papyri, archeological dis- 
coveries of whatever nature, are not to be used 
simply to illustrate, or make some little addition to, 
the story of the Biblical sources. These latter do 
not provide a story which the student will seek 
to ‘confirm’ by external evidence, showing little 
interest in the latter when it does not serve this 
purpose. The external evidence will not be tested 
and valued by its conformity with the Biblical pre- 
sentation of events. The opposite must be the case, 
in view of the character of the OT records outlined 
above. The external evidence (carefully scrutin- 
ized, of course, and its character appraised) pro- 
vides the framework into which the Biblical events 
have to be fitted and by which the Biblical evidence 
has to be judged. Of course, the amount of ex- 
ternal evidence at present available is by no means 
sufficient to discharge this function adequately and 
in any kind of continuous detail for the period with 
which we are concerned, say 2000-400 B.c. But in 
considerable fullness at some points (e.g. the 
‘ Amarna’ age, early fourteenth century B.c. ; and 
the period of the great Assyrian advance westwards, 
ninth and following centuries B.c.), and in a more 
sporadic and fragmentary fashion at many other 
points, the external evidence provides the Biblical 
student with controls and correctives. 

But why should the external evidence be thus 
accepted as authoritative ? How is it in any sense 
conclusive as against what the Biblical writers may 
have to tell? The chief answer to this question is 
to be found in the contemporary character of this 
evidence (whether articles from excavations, or 
‘documents’ from archives, or records on monu- 
ments and temple structures) as contrasted with the 
preponderantly non-contemporary character of the 
OT historical narratives in their present form. 
Just as the prophetical writings in this respect of 
contemporaneity sometimes furnish excellent his- 
torical material, so the historian seeks from external 
sources evidence of a date practically coincident 
with the event celebrated or referred to. Naturally 
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the external evidence cannot always be accepted 
quite at its face value. Like the Biblical narratives 
it may sometimes display ‘ tendency ’ in the manner 
of glorification or exaggeration. We need not, for 
example, take as wholly corresponding to fact the 
crushing character of the defeat which Shalmaneser 
1. claims to have inflicted on the Syrian coalition 
(including Ahabbu Sir-i-lai, 7.e. Ahab the Israelite) 
at Karkar in 853 B.c. Yet here is an instance where 
an Assyrian record not only gives us illuminating 
contemporary evidence, but furnishes a definite 
date which can be used to construct a chronology for 
Israelite history, working backwards and forwards 
from it. The value of such evidence, with its 
recognized limitations, may be put simply in a 
sentence of Dr. D. G. Hogarth’s (11. 256), from his 
chapter on ‘The Hittites of Asia Minor,’ dealing 
with what is ‘external’ evidence for an early 
period of Hittite history : ‘ The Assyrian records in 
question are in the main contemporary with the 
events they record, and, therefore, subject to dis- 
count on grounds only of ex parte tenor or 
obscurity.” As an example of the _historian’s 
taking into account ex parte tenor, and peering 
into corners of obscurity, yet using to fruitful ends a 
wealth of the kind of evidence we are referring to, 
there may be cited Dr. Cook’s long chapter (11. 296- 
351), ‘Syria and Palestine in the Light of External 
Evidence.’ This is a picture of the ‘ Amarna’ age 
in Syria and Palestine, and an exposition of the 
governmental, political, racial, and religious factors 
to be seen at work in that early fourteenth-century 
era. It isa tour de force of historical reconstruction, 
Yet, on the other hand, the flood of new light thus 
shed on a period of international relationships and 
cosmopolitan interests leaves us puzzled by the 
evidence, or lack of evidence, which the Biblical 
writers provide for periods which must be supposed 
to adjoin or coincide with that same epoch. 


Such are the difficulties which the historian has 
to face when using the OT records and seeking to 
co-ordinate these with records of another kind and 
from other quarters. There are those (and the 
present writer is one of them) who may feel that in 
the C.A.H. Dr. Cook has shown himself hyper- 
sceptical at some points as to the amount and nature 
of the information which the Biblical narratives can 
yield. But it is well that these narratives should 
thus receive searching and, in a scientific sense, 
merciless treatment. For this is part of the pro- 
cess by which we shall arrive at their true value 
and character, historically and spiritually. Tim- 
idity in dealing with them is not true reverence 
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towards them. It is a falsely-motived instance of 
‘trembling for the Ark of God.’ It is honouring 
neither to the Scriptures nor to man’s conscience 
and intellect. The reverence which they will de- 
serve and will receive from the student of history 
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must come as the issue of painstaking and exacting 


and many-sided study. Some of the fruits of that LA 
study which the volumes of the C.4.H. afford usin — 


the matter of portraying Israelite history will be 
the subject of another article. 


—_- 


Che Zrodus of Aesus (BR. ix. 28-31)’ 


By THE REVEREND F. V. Pratt, M.A., MARRICKVILLE, N.S.W. 


I. I po not propose to attempt to psychologize 
or to explain away the exquisite story of the 
Transfiguration of Jesus. There are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy. My own conviction is that in this 
matter we have in the Gospels a substantially 
correct account of what really occurred. Our 
Lord was praying, at night, on mighty snow-capped 
Mount Hermon. As 


Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervour of His prayer 


His body underwent an extraordinary change. 
It became illumined, brilliant, dazzlingly white. 
Visitors from the Unseen World appeared. They 
were Moses, the representative of the Law, and 
Elijah, the representative of Prophecy. They 
talked with Jesus on a subject of stupendous 
importance, the decease, the departure, the exodus 
which He was about to accomplish at Jerusalem. 

II. Let us observe that His death, about which 
He had recently spoken in the words, ‘The Son 
of man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed, and the third day be raised up’ (Lk 9), 
is here spoken of not only as an exodus, but as an 
act, a fulfilment, an accomplishment. The subject 
of conversation was the decease which He was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem. ‘That is to say, 
the Death of Jesus was not only a Passion, a 
Suffermg—we are perhaps too much obsessed with 
that view of it—it was a deed, an act, an accom- 
plishment. It was not only the suffering of a 
martyr sealing with His blood His message of the 
Fatherly love and care of God and of the brother- 
hood of men of every status and race and colour: 
it was that, but it was also the heroic act of a 
redeemer, of a deliverer, of one destined to do for 

1 An address given at a Student Service at Leigh 
College, Sydney, N.S.W., 18th April 1929. 


the whole race of man, all and far more than all 
that Moses, the leader of the historic Exodus from 
Egyptian bondage, did for the children of Israel. 

III. It was a voluntary act. The Good Shepherd 
voluntarily laid down His life for the sheep. Re- 
member the saying in the Fourth Gospel, which 
I doubt not gives, at least, the Master’s thought 
if not His actual words: ‘ Therefore doth the 
Father love me, because I lay down my life, that 
I may take it again. No one taketh it away 
from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again. This commandment received I from my 
Father’ (Jn ro? 18), It was a commandment 
indeed, but a commandment willingly, voluntarily 
obeyed. ‘I delight to do thy will, O my God’ 
(Ps 408). ‘I have power to lay down my life, and 
I have power to take it again.’ There is something 
here mysterious, solitary, unique, supreme, Divine. 
Not thus spake Socrates as he put the poison cup 
to his lips, though he did it with wonderful calmness, 
cheerfulness, and courage ; not thus spake any of 
the noble army of Christian martyrs, triumphant 
though their passing may have been. Which of 
them could or would say: ‘I have power to lay 
down my life, and I have power to take it again’ P 
They possessed no such power, and they knew it. 
Thus speaks the Lord and Master of life, and the 
Lord and Master of life alone. 

IV. It was a Divine act. ‘God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself’ (2 Co 5%). 
Let us observe that the true Christian formula is 
not God and Christ, or God or Christ, but God in 
Christ, God coming in Christ, seeking in Christ, 
reconciling in Christ, saving in Christ. God in 
Christ reconciling. Note, I beseech you, that the 
verb isin the active, not in the passive, voice. It 
is God in Christ reconciling, not being reconciled. 
Let us cleanse our hearts and minds of the funda- 
mental heresy, all the more deadly because it 
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masquerades as orthodoxy, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ by His death, His decease, His exodus, 
which He accomplished at Jerusalem, reconciled, 
appeased, propitiated His Father and ours, as if 
He were a gigantic Shylock who would not pardon 
His children, no matter how penitent, until He 
had had his ‘ pound of flesh’ (in the blood of His 
dear Son). This parody of the Atonement is 
hideous, pagan, God-dishonouring, and is, I am 
persuaded, responsible for countless multitudes of 
unbelievers and scoffers. The death of Christ does 
not mean Christ reconciling God, but God in 
Christ reconciling us. According to the Apostle 
Paul in Ro 514, it is not God, but we, who receive 
the atonement. It is perhaps worth noticing, in 
passing, that this is the only place in which the 
word atonement occurs in the 1611 version of the 
New Testament. In the 1881 Revised Version it 
does not occur at all, reconciliation being sub- 
stituted for atonement, and the text reading, 
“We rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom we have now received the reconcilia- 
tion.’ Let us try simply to illustrate. Two 
friends have quarrelled. The guilty one, conscious 
of his guilt, fears even to attempt to restore the old 
relationship, lest he should be indignantly spurned. 
But the one sinned against longs for reconcilia- 
tion, for the restoration of the old comradeship. 
And so he awaits his opportunity. Then at a 
convenient season, Christmas or a birthday, he 
sends his estranged friend a gift,-writes a letter, 
gives some token, which indicates that on his side 
no barrier to reconciliation exists. God so loved 
and longed for the world, guilty, foolish, misunder- 
standing, wandering, that He gave His love-gift, 
His best, His only-begotten Son, so that in Him 
whosoever will may return to the Father’s heart and 
the Father’s home. 

V. It was a redeeming, delivering, liberating act. 
Let us think of the suggestion of the word exodus, 
“his exodus which he was about to accomplish 
at Jerusalem.’ Our thoughts turn naturally to 
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the historic Exodus, when Moses, no slave himself, 
but a prince, ‘the son of Pharaoh’s daughter’ 
(He 11%), led his enslaved brethren out of the 
dreadful bondage of Egypt. So Jesus, ‘ Our Prince 
Leader in the faith’ (He 127, Weymouth), leads His 
people out of a bondage more terrible by far than 
the bondage of the Israelites in Egypt. What 
bondage is this? The bondage of sin, the Egypt 
of self, what Paul calls the flesh, the lower, self- 
centred, self-regarding, earthward-looking nature. 
Self is the Egypt from which we sorely need re- 
demption, deliverance, liberation. Paul suggests 
this in a great saying, which rewards careful analysis. 
To the Corinthians he writes: ‘ Ye are not your 
own ; for ye were bought with a price’ (1 Co 61°. 20), 
Bought from whom? The old master, of course. 
Who was he ? Not the devil, as Irenzus, Origen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and others supposed. The 
Apostle does not say, ‘ Ye are not the devil’s, for ye 
were bought with a price.’ What he does say is, 
‘Ye are not your own, for ye were bought with a 
price.’ The old master then is self, the old proud, 
greedy, tyrannous self, who indeed is ‘the very 
devil,’ so perhaps Origen was not so far wrong after 
all. ‘ Ye are not your own,’ says the Apostle. You 
used to be. Self was the old Master, and a pretty 
tyrant he was. Matheson says, in his great work 
on the Book of Revelation, that the number of the 
Beast is number one. But now you have been 
redeemed, delivered, released, liberated, set free 
from that worse than Egyptian bondage. How? 
Through Christ Jesus. When He gives Himself 
to the receptive, welcoming heart, we receive His 
spirit, His life, His very blood ; so to speak, that 
blood which, as S. Ignatius said, is eternal love. 
Then we undergo a progressive, inner, spiritual 
transfiguration. We are redeemed from _ the 
Egyptian bondage of self. ‘ The law,’ the principle, 
the power ‘of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
makes us free,’ liberates, redeems, delivers us, 
‘ from the law,’ the principle, the power, ‘ of sin and 
of death’ (Ro 8?). 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Maria. 


PROFESSOR WOBBERMIN is one of the most instruc- 
tive writers in modern theology, uniting, as he does, 
_ clear vigour of thought with an almost unfailing 


lucidity of expression. His eminence in his own 
country has recently been acknowledged by the 
publication of a special number of the famous 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, composed of 
essays written in his honour. More than one of 
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these dwells upon the religio-psychological stand- 
point for which Wobbermin has impressively con- 
tended now for many years, and which has gathered 
keen adherents. 

This new work,! though short, is a valuable guide 
for those who wish for orientation in the present- 
day field of Dogmatics. It is directed against the 
Historism and Psychologism (to use terms we may 
not love, but can hardly dispense with) which, 
rightly or wrongly, have been chargedupon Troeltsch, 
as well as against Karl Barth’s treatment of the 
problems these terms represent. A subjective 
psychologism in theology, though certain expres- 
sions may be doubtful, was not really taught by 
Schleiermacher, to whom the consciousness of 
dependence and relation to God were two names 
for one thing. But it appeared indubitably in the 
Erlangen School, who built theology out from in- 
ward Christian experiences instead of guiding them- 
selves directly by revelation. Wobbermin’s eyes 
are resolutely open to Schleiermacher’s defects, 
but he holds that a line can be drawn from Luther, 
through the best things in Schleiermacher, to meet 
present needs ; a line that can be maintained firmly 
against traditional orthodoxy on the one hand, and 
rationalism on the other. 

There are seven chapters, devoted to the modern 
crisis, theology as a science, the relation of theology 
to psychology and ethics, the Church, revelation, 
faith, and Scripture. All are well worth study, 
and serve admirably their purpose of placing the 
reader en rapport with the living issues of the hour. 
They cannot be here studied in detail, but any one 
who wishes to taste Wobbermin’s quality at its 
best may be advised to read his observations on the 
religious truth Kant missed by his rigid emphasis 
on the autonomy of morality; or again, his im- 
portant pages on the New Testament conception 
of the Church, and the distinction he rightly finds 
in apostolic thought between the Church as the 
object of faith and the Church as acting ecclesiasti- 
cally, z.e. exhibiting in a real degree the marks of 
an organized society. Still more important is his 
emphasis on the close relation in which the fides 
qua creditur necessarily stands to the fides quae 
creditur. ‘ Faith as a subjective attitude of the 
believer can only be understood by reference to 
its objective content or counterpart.’ This counter- 
part is, of course, revelation. And Wobbermin 
makes the good point that all revelation is super- 
natural; there can be no such thing as a purely 

1 Richtlinien evangelischer Theologie. 
Georg Wobbermin (Gdtt!2gen : 
Ruprecht, pp. 145). 


By Professor 
Vandenhoeck und 
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natural revelation. We cannot really know God 
except as He desires to be known and makes 
Himself apprehensible,; no view of God that grew 
up ‘of itself? in the human mind, owing nothing 
to God’s self-disclosing action, could have any value. 

Barth’s services in the fight against Historism 
and Psychologism are warmly acknowledged. But 
he is charged with falling back into an unfortunate 
dogmatism, which prevents his being fully sensi- 
tive to the need for historical research ; nor does 
he do justice to the truth which Psychologism 
caricatures, viz. the need to get at the inmost 
intentions and motives of faith which lie behind 
doctrinal expressions, so as to interpret these ex- 
pressions from within. Too often ‘religion’ on 
Barth’s lips is equivalent to magic. His dialectic 
method runs the danger of inviting once more the 
deleterious influence of speculative thought in 
theology ; and significantly enough, he makes 
Scripture only one source for Dogmatics amongst 
others. Other criticisms are to the effect that 
Barth defines theology as the science of God, so 
reverting to scholasticism; that he makes man 
evil as such, 7.e. verges on Manicheanism; and 
that his view of revelation is gravely intellectual- 
istic. One may acknowledge the detailed force 
and point of most of this without at all ceasing to 
feel the religious power of Barth’s teaching as a 
whole. Nothing but good can result from such 
carefully considered criticism of a thinker who 
deserves all the critical care that can be spent upon 
him. 

One point on our own account. Wobbermin, on 
p. 109, quotes Luther as contending that the Divine 
promise and human faith are correlative. Then 
he adds, still reporting Luther’s thought, ‘ where 
there is no promise, there can be no faith; and, 
conversely, where faith is lacking, the promise 1s 
nothing.’ But surely the italicized words are either 
but a rhetorical expression of the fact that a promise 
not received by faith misses its mark, or they are 
wholly wrong. My lack of faith does not make 
the promise void. I have no doubt Wobbermin 
would cordially agree, but it will not do even to 
seem to invest faith with a quasi-creative power, 
when, in point of fact, it is but a response to the 
initial self-unveiling act of God. Any ambiguity 
on this point—and in theology we are inevitably 
judged by our words rather than our intentions— 
immediately forms a full justification for Barth’s 
insistence on the sovereign priority of God in 
everything that concerns salvation. The point I 
am insisting on has been made so forcibly and 
felicitously by Wobbermin himself elsewhere in 
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this candid and readable book that it is perhaps 
ungrateful to dwell upon it now. 


H. R. MAcKINTOSE. 
Edinburgh. 


Two articles in the last number of the Zeitschrift 
fiir die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft) are devoted 
to Ecclesiasticus : one in French, by Dom Donatien 
de Bruyne, which deals with the prologue, the 
title, and the conclusion, and emphasizes the com- 
plicated nature of both the Greek and Latin texts ; 
the other, by Gottfried Kuhn, offering textual notes 
on the first sixteen chapters. Starting from the 
prohibition in Ex 204, Obbink, of Utrecht, discusses 
the question of Jahweh-images, and concludes by 
denying their existence. Jeroboam’s bull, for 
example, was really a pedestal on which the unseen 
Jahweh sat (cf. the Ark). The images used in the 
Jahweh cult were not images of Jahweh, but 
symbols borrowed from heathen worship, and what 
the commandment forbids is this syncretistic 
Baalization of Jahweh. In a grammatical dis- 
cussion which carefully considers all the relevant 
passages, Professor Albrecht argues that in the 
Old Testament MN never stands before a nominative, 
while the use of NX with a passive is confined to 
its connexion with an infinitive and with the 
passive forms of ara W. W. Cannon, discussing 
Is 6113, maintains that it isan Ebed-Jahweh poem. 
He points out its affinities with the other four 
poems, but admits that it adds nothing to our 
knowledge of the character or career of the Servant : 
it is the picture of him ‘as he appeared before the 
promise of his radiant youth was obscured and 
blotted out by disaster, ruin, and death.’ 
J. E. McFapven. 
Glasgow. 
—— 


Grancis of Assist.’ 


THE new series of the ‘Sammlung Ausgewaehlter 
Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte Quellenschriften,’ 
to which students of Church History are already 
indebted, now provides in this monograph an 
excellent source-book for the study of the saint. 
It is a new edition, by Professor Wiegand, of 
Boehmer’s collection of the works of Francis, with 
some textual and bibliographical notes. The 
authentic writings come first, then the four doubtful 
works, including the exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, 

11929, Heft 4 (Tdépelmann, Giessen; M.4.50). 

2 Analekten zuy Geschichte des Franciscus von Assist 
(Mohr, Tibingen ; M.3.40). 
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and finally the spurious Regula. To these are 
appended a number of personal data about the 
saint and his rule, including testimonies regarding 
the stigmata. Those who cannot acquire a large 
edition of the works of Francis are amply provided 
for by this cheap and scholarly book. It ought 
to be in the hands of any one interested in the 
saint, for it gives his actual writings in Latin, with 
the famous canticle of the Sun in its mixture of 
Latin and Italian. Certainly there is no handbook 
for students of Francis to be compared with this. 
Both editor and publishers are to be congratulated 
on its appearance. 
—— io 


LButher on HeBrews.* 


LUTHER lectured on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
at an early stage of his career, in 1517-18. His 
lectures lack the maturity of those on Romans, 
but they possess an interest of their own as reflecting 
the writer’s mind. Thus, as Herr Vogelsang points 
out, Luther betrays a distinct linguistic care, which 
is allied to the humanistic culture of the day ; he 
is alive to the need of accurate exegesis in order to 
understand Scripture. He criticises, on the basis 
of Hebrews, the contemporary Roman church with 
its pilgrimages and fasts and external ceremonies. 
But he distinguishes sharply between the humanistic 
conception of a religious morality and the Christian 
stress on repentance and forgiveness. The lectures 
on Hebrews give him the opportunity of bringing 
out this contrast and of reiterating the quality of 
faith as a personal attitude towards God for which 
the individual is responsible, an attitude which 
corresponds to the revelation of God in Christ as 
the sinless High Priest. 

Herr Vogelsang discusses such aspects of the 
lectures mainly with a view to elucidating the 
relation of Luther towards Humanism. His essay 
appears in the wake of two separate editions of the 
lectures, one by Ficker and the other by Hirsch 
and Rueckert, so that the student is now equipped 
with all material needful. 


ee 


Sbe Ottoman Curks.* 


THE recent volte face on the part of Turkey gives 
point to Herr Tschudi’s fresh and admirably clear 


3 Luthers Hebraerbrief-Vorlesung (Mohr, Tubingen ; 
M.1.80). 

4 Vom Alten Osmanischen Reich, von Professor 
Rudolf Tschudi (Mohr, Tibingen; M.1.80). 
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sketch of the Ottoman Turks as they came forward 
ultimately in the réle of champions of Islam. He 
argues, with many modern scholars, that it was the 
capture of Constantinople by the crusaders of 
‘Christendom in 1204, not the final seizure by the 
Turks in 1453, which proved fatal to New Rome. 
The historical reasons for the push of the Turks 
into the West are analysed in the light of recent 
researches by Giese and Silberschmidt, and high 
praise is given to the sultan Mahomed 11. for his 
patronage of culture as well as for his astute 
Teligious policy. Oddly enough, the friendly 
attitude of this sultan in the fifteenth century has 
been reproduced to-day by the nationalistic move- 
ment in Turkey, which has at once sought some 
approximation to European civilization and, as the 
price of this gain, repudiated the pan-Islamic réle 
of the earlier Ottoman conquerors. 


& 
< 


Mew Sestament Thinking.’ 


HERR STAUFFER’S pamphlet is concerned with the 
methods used by the New Testament writers, 
especially St. Paul, in stating their convictions. 
‘This morphology he distinguishes from ‘ Form- 
geschichte,’ the latter dealing with esthetic and 
literary or historical data, the former with the logic 
of thought. He starts from the fifteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians, where historical assertion 
accompanies proof from Scripture and _ religious 
intuition, the argument being progressive and 
helped out by analogies and axioms. The Apostle, 
he argues, like the other writers of the primitive 
‘Church, uses traditional forms in order to state his 
intuitions. This took place in a world where the 
‘Greek mind was primarily interested in the being 
of God, and the Jewish mind in the rules governing 
the relationship between God and man. In the 
Mandezan theology Herr Stauffer discovers a third 
type of thought, which emphasized the name of 
the Deity, whereas the Greek stressed the conception 
and the Jew the regulations of the Deity. In 
Paul and the other New Testament writers the 
category is represented by terms like dépyy, TéAos, 
dpa, xatpds, aidv, and paprupia, since the fact of 
the Resurrection (éyjyeprar) necessitated such new 
forms of expression and categories of thought in 

1 Grundbegriffe einer Morphologie des Neutestament- 


lichen Denkens, by EE. Stauffer (Bertelsmann, 
Gitersloh ; M.3). 
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order to do justice to the characteristic belief. All 
such categories, according to Herr Stauffer, go 
back to the intuitionof the resurrection of Jesus 
as an act of God in the world-order, and he discusses 
in this relation the prophetic consciousness and the 
primitive attempts to explicate such supernatural 
phenomena in other faiths. There is an excellent 
analysis of the martyr-consciousness in Paul and 
in Ignatius, on the lines of Lohmeyer, but Herr 
Stauffer’s real service is that he brings out the 
originality of the Christian consciousness even as he 
discusses what is common to its categories of ex- 
pression and those of contemporary religion. He 
has struck out a new line of discussion, which is 
fruitful, more fruitful for theology than much of 
what is being written by adherents of the ‘ Form- 
geschichte ’ school. 


EE 


She Primitive Sou.’ 


In this lecture, delivered last August at Lund, 
Professor Bertholet compares the two conceptions 
of the soul in primitive life. Some held that this 
‘something’ which made a man a living being 
was a sort of semi-spiritual stuff, connected with 
his hair or blood. Such a view, which practically 
identified the soul with a power of life or a sub- 
stance of vital energy, is called ‘dynamismus.’ 
On the other hand, the soul might be conceived 
as a personal power personality which resides in 
the body and may leave it as in a trance. This 
is termed ‘ Personalismus.’ The latter is to be 
traced in Greek religion and in Persian. After a 
brief study of the data furnished by comparative 
religion, the author points out that our conventional 
distinction between personality and power did not 
exist for the ‘ primitive mind ’—a statement which 
hardly answers to the facts of the case. The 
argument of the lecture, which is alert and incisive, 
is that the assumption of the personal idea being 
necessarily later than the dynamical is not well 
founded ; also it marks a reaction against the 
‘rational’ element in animistic theories like those 
of E. B. Tylor. James Morratt. 
New York. 


2 Dynamismus und Personalismus in der Seelen- 
auffassung, by Alfred Bertholet. In the ‘Sammlung 
gemeinverstaendlicher Vortrage und Schriften ausdem 
Gebiet der Theologie und Religionsgeschichte ’ (Mohr, 
Tubingen ; M.1.80). 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Gn Historica’ Pface in Ferusafem. 


In the accounts of the surrender of Jerusalem to 
General Allenby in 1917, it has been recorded that 
the ceremonies at that time took place at ‘the 
Citadel’ under the ‘Tower of David.’ But the 
deeper interest to Christians concerning that place 
has not been noticed. 

According to Sanday, Schiirer, Mommsen, and 
others, the lower courses of the Tower of David 
(which are probably Herodian) are all that remains 
of ‘ Hippicus,’ built by Herod the Great, as one of 
the towers adorning his palace in Jerusalem. In 
the general destruction of the city by Titus, part 
of the tower was left standing, and the name 
‘Tower of David’ became attached to it. The 
name ‘ Citadel’ probably commemorates the four 
centuries of Turkish occupation, and the tall erection 
most easily seen probably does not date earlier 
than the Saracenic period. 

The Roman governor had no private palace in 
Jerusalem, but (as representing the supreme over- 
lord) Pontius Pilate, with his wife and retinues of 
soldiers, would have been received with all honour 
at the palace of the subordinate local king in a 
building arranged for public purposes. Wherever 
the Procurator was in residence the building would 
doubtless, for the time being, have been called 
The Pretorium. The Pretorium at Cesarea, where 
Pilate mostly lived, was also a palace built by the 
same Herod. The Revisers of the New Testament 
have, therefore, translated the Pretorium of the 
Gospels, where Pilate and his wife were staying 
at the time of our Lord’s trial at Jerusalem, as 
‘the palace.’ They have been equally careful to 
state the place of St. Paul’s detention as the ‘ castle.’ 
For he was preaching in the Temple courts, and was 
taken by the soldiers up the staircase to the castle 
of Antonia which overlooked the Temple. 

The sending of our Lord to Herod by Pilate 
would, therefore, not have necessitated any crossing 
of the city from the Temple precincts (for which 
there would have been no time), but merely a 
movement to another part of the same building. 

The Hall of Judgment in Herod’s palace opened 
into a courtyard still remaining. The priests and 
their company would not enter the Hall of Judg- 
ment on the first Good Friday ‘because of the 
Preparation,’ but remained in the courtyard ; and 
to them Pilate went out four or five times and then 


returned to the Hall to question our Lord afresh, 
Finally, Pilate, accompanied by the Lord wearing 
the purple robe and the crown of thorns, went to 
the Bema (the Judgment-seat) to pronounce the 
sentence of death. This spot is called in the Gospels, 
the Pavement (7.e. the Roman Mosaic Pavement), 
in Hebrew, Gabbatha. Our Lord stood beside 
him, and Pilate, greatly impressed, pointed to Him 
and called Him ‘ your King,’ perhaps hoping at the 
last moment to sway the mind of the assembled 
crowd, whom he could address from this raised 
parapet or terrace, built beyond the courtyard on 
the outside of the wall. 

The procession to Calvary would have passed 
out of the Gennath Gate—near the present Jaffa 
Gate—to the place where, in 326, Constantine the 
Great built the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The great gateway into the Hall of Judgment 
and the courtyard surrounding it still survive ; so 
does the raised terrace on the outside of the wall 
of the courtyard to which Pilate mounted in order 
to address the crowd which had gathered together 
to support the priests. The present gatehouse on 
the wall of the courtyard appears to be of Saracenic 
structure, but the pillared building originally placed 
here was of Roman grandeur, and there are still 
traces of the Roman mosaic pavement on, and near, 
this site. 

It was from this place that Titus addressed and 
thanked his soldiers and distributed rewards. It 
had, apparently, been originally built by Herod 
the Great as a convenient place for public utter- 
ances. 

It was from this place that Lord Allenby made 
his proclamation of toleration for the three chief 
religions of the world. Afterwards, we read, he 
retired into the courtyard behind the gatehouse, 
and there received the notabilities of the city. 
Three months later, he himself was invested in the 
same place, by the Duke of Connaught, with the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

No attention has been publicly drawn to the 
astonishing interest of this spot, where the greatest 
event in the history of the world was enacted, and 
where the formal abrogation of Pilate’s verdict 
was announced in the name of the Christian Allies, 
who, after more than a thousand years, took over 
the government of the Holy Land from the hand 
of unbelievers. C. ANNE E, MoBERLY. 

Oxford. 
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Entre Nous. 


A Christian Home in Rome. 

Ir has been said, and with some truth, that the 
Church of to-day is composed almost entirely of 
the middle class. It was quite otherwise with the 
Early Church, as we see once more in a book—The 
Rome of Saint Paul (R.T.S.; 7s. 6d. net)—which 
has just been written by the Rev. Albert G. 
Mackinnon, M.A., D.D. Soaked in traditionary lore 
and full of imagination, Dr. Mackinnon has made 
a special study of the Rome of New Testament 
days. One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book is on ‘Some Christian Homes in Rome.’ 
Excavations have been going on lately in the 
cemetery of St. Priscilla, and the tomb of Acilius 
Glabrio has been found. ‘ A little circle of graves 
of freedmen and slaves surrounds the tomb of their 
master, Acilius Glabrio. These, too, bear the 
marks of Christian faith. They tell the story of 
the influence of a strong, fearless martyr. It may 
be difficult for a man to bea hero to his own valet, 
but Glabrio was, or else there would not have been 
so many of his household who followed in his steps.’ 
Another name closely associated with this cemetery 
by tradition, and closely associated with the Church 
of St. Paul’s day, is that of Pudens, an army officer 
and a wealthy senator, who is specially interesting 
to us not only because of his link with St. Paul, 
but because of his link with England, for he went 
to England as second in command of his company. 
He shared in the Roman victory over Caractacus, 
and he accompanied the captured king and his 
daughter to Rome. ‘In Rome a royal welcome 
awaited him. Claudius was in a happy mood, and 
received with worthy hospitality the conquered 
king. He gave him a palace to live in, and 
in return Caractacus changed the name of his 
daughter to Claudia, as a compliment to the 
Emperor.’ 

In A.D. 53 Martial announces the coming wedding 
of Pudens and Claudia. ‘Claudia Peregrina Rufus 
is about to be married to my friend Pudens. Be 
propitious, Hymen, with thy torches. As fitly is 
precious cinnamon united with nard, and Massic 
wine with Attic honey. Nor are elms more fitly 
wedded to tender vines, the lotus more love the 
‘waters, or the myrtle the river’s bank. Mayest 
thou always hover over their couch, fair Concord ; 
and may Venus ever be auspicious to a couple so 
well matched. In after-years may the wife cherish 
her husband in his old age; and may she, when 
grown old, not seem so to her husband.’ Dr. 


Mackinnon comments on Martial’s words: ‘A 
marriage wish could not be better expressed, and 
in this case it came true. It was a union of two 
souls tuned to each other. They became united 
in the most glorious of all enterprises—that of 
establishing the Church of Christ in Rome, and 
ministering to its greatest Apostle.’ 

We do not know how the conversion of Pudens 
came about. Reverent imagination, says Dr. 
Mackinnon, may fill in the gap, ‘and as soon as 
it is given rein it leads me to Priscilla [the wife 
of Aquila]. . . . There seems to have been a con- 
nection, however, more than merely the Christian 
bond, between the Priscilla of the Aventine and 
the aristocratic lady of the same name who was 
the mother of Pudens. It is just possible that the 
former took her name from her patroness. It 
was not an unusual custom in ancient Rome. If 
so, and my supposition is right, then she repaid 
that honour a hundredfold. 

‘On returning from Corinthto Rome, I can imagine 
Priscilla seeking out all her friends and relations, 
and telling them the Good News which Paul had 
brought to her and her husband. Among others, 
she would come to the house of Pudens, and prob- 
ably, being a favourite with his mother, having 
been called after her, she would be encouraged to 
open her heart.’ And so the new life reformed 
the home of this older Priscilla. Did Claudia learn 
of the new faith from her husband, and did she in 
turn tell the news to her father Caractacus, so that 
when Nero allowed the return to England in A.D. 58 
he carried the good news to his kinsfolk ? 

From Pastor, the son of Hermes, we learn at 
any rate that ‘ Pudens went to his Saviour, leaving 
his daughters strengthened with chastity and learned 
in all the divine law. These sold their goods, and 
distributed the produce to the poor, and persevered 
strictly in the love of Christ. They desired to have 
a baptistry in their house, to which the blessed Pius 
(who was Bishop of Rome, A.D. 142-57) not only 
consented, but with his own hand drew the plan 
of the fountain. On his suggestion the enfranchise- 
ment of the Christian slaves was declared, with 
all the ancient usages, in the oratory founded by 
Pudens.’? The family of Pudens consisted of two 
daughters and two sons ; one of the sons, Novatus, 
built extensive baths. After his death their central 
hall was turned by his sister into a church. ‘ At 
the present moment, below the church, the baths 
are being disclosed, and one can see the perfect 
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system of heating adopted by the architects of that 
time. The church itself is considered the oldest 
in Rome. It is mentioned in inscriptions of the 
fourth century. We know that it was restored by 
Siricius, who was bishop from A.D. 384 to A.D. 398, 
and he is supposed to have placed in the apse that 
magnificent mosaic whose freshness and beauty 
still attract the admiration of visitors... . The 
picture represents Christ in the centre, enthroned, 
and holding a book in His hand. The Roman 
artist has left his mark on the figure, for it has all 
the majestical air of a Jupiter, and the disciples in 
their togas might well be taken for Roman senators. 
‘On each side stand the two sisters offering crowns. 
The background is interesting. It represents a 
great villa: can it be a reproduction of the house 
of Pudens itself? If so, then we have an extant 
picture of the noble residence where Paul must 
have been a welcome visitor. The chained prisoner, 
with his guard, would have no hesitation in ap- 
proaching that courtly mansion with its pillared 
courts, for the key of Christ’s love had turned the 
lock.’ 

‘We cannot leave this gracious home with its 
hospitable inmates without connecting it with that 
very last message of St. Paul in the closing verses 
of 2 Timothy : “ Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, 
Linus, and Claudia . . .” Something tells us that 
it would just be like the Claudia we have depicted, 
to show her loyalty to the Apostle at the very 
last, even though in those dark days of his second 
imprisonment, when he was deserted by so many, 
such devotion might mean death.’ 


W. H. Temple Gairdner to his Friends. 

Writing was no labour to Temple Gairdner. He 
wrote long letters to his friends and children, and 
papers on the greatest diversity of subjects and at 
all times and places. Only short extracts from 
these could be given in the excellent biography 
lately published (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net). Now the 
biographer, Constance Padwick, has inspired the 
publication of a volume of extracts from these 
letters and informal writings. It is a delightful 
book for the less strenuous moments. Gairdner 
was a man of the widest interests—like the great 
Apostle, all things were his to enjoy. The last 
extracts are on Elgar’s Second Symphony. This 
is preceded by a chapter on the writings of H. G. 
Wells. Very charming are his letters to his children. 
Almost at random we quote his reply to a letter 
which said, ‘In all art I find temptation, and a 
letter which he sent to his old nurse when he was 
an Oxford undergraduate. 
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If thine eye offend. 

‘I feel that the whole letter is a deeply interest- 
ing and moying exhibition of the first stage—the 
earliest, best, purest and most beautiful stage— 
of Puritanism: of Puritanism when it is itself 
instinct with the very beauty it feels it must so 
sternly limit and repress (so different from the 
coarse later stage, when beauty is flouted by those 
who were never capable of even knowing her !)— 
the stage of Milton, where repression itself is apt 
to produce some masterpiece of the very beauty 
that is abjured, some beautiful masterpiece cold, 
stern, unearthly. I feel that his attitude is too 
much conditioned by reaction (the reaction caused 
by some irretrievable personal error) to be valid 
as a full or final philosophy or synthesis of the 
subject. Is it not rather the attitude of one who 
has righteously and faithfully obeyed the command 
of Christ to pluck out the offending eye and cut off 
the offending limb, . . . and yet the eye and the 
limb, in others who were not offended, are good and 
fair, are God’s creation, and are moreover necessary 
to the completeness of the body. The amputated 
one is not one to frame the formula of complete- 
ness.’ 1 


Underneath are the Everlasting Arms. 

‘I remember when I was a little boy! after 
bathing in the sea at Ardrossan, I used to be en- 
veloped in a huge warm towel, and carried from 
the rocks to the Villa. And as I felt the warmth 
after the cold sea, the comfortable being carried 
after the sharp stones, and the strong arms of the 
nurse, and heard the gravel crunching under her 
feet, I just clean abandoned myself to her, knew 
how safe I was, and wished the walk would 
never come to an end. That was all trust, 
utter abandonment. I knew I should not be 
dropped. 

‘That has often come back to me so clear that 
I can hardly imagine it happened seventeen or 
eighteen years ago. And it seems to me to be a 
picture of our faith in the strong arms of our Lord : 
a child’s clinging, unquestioning and entire. Why, 
Mary, surely you must yourself have been that 
very nurse. 

“To show my gratitude to you then, let the 
bread cast upon the waters come back to you aiter 
many days. Take it as a real picture of Christ 
carrying us. And when we have abandoned our- 
selves to His keeping, He will keep. He won’t let 


us drop.’ 2 
1W.H.T.G. to his Friends, 110, 
2 Thid., 78. 
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The Divine Tragedy. 

Mr. St. John Adcock’s poems have appeared in 
many journals, and they have also been published 
in book form. Now he has made a collection 
from the various books of what he considers best 
worth preserving, and the volume has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton at 7s. 6d. 
net—Collected Poems of St. John Adcock. All his 
best-known lyrics are here, the vernacular poem, 
‘The Anzac Pilgrim’s Progress, and three long 
satirical poems. The most considerable of these 
is ‘The Divine Tragedy.’ Smooth-flowing and 
with rich imagination it expresses more than any 
of the others Mr. St. John Adcock’s own deeply- 
moving Christian faith. In it Christ comes to the 
world again, once more as a Jew and as a humble 
carpenter, and He is rejected the second time as He 
was the first. How is He treated? This is the 
attitude of the Vicar and of Lady Pomphrey 
Gauden, whose husband, once a grocer in a small 
way, has made money, is a member of Parliament, 
and has been knighted. 


‘My trust,’ said Lady Pomphrey, ‘is in you. 
Tell me, dear Vicar, what I ought to do.’ 


‘As I have told you, under his intense 
Magnetic and bewildering influence, 
I was almost persuaded to avow 
Faith in the Man’s identity. But now, 
Now I am calm, and glad that I deferred 
Deciding, for I see I should have erred. 
We must be wise as serpents ; we must tread 
With prayerful caution, lest we be misled. 
I thought at first it might be well if I 
Invited him to come and occupy 
My pulpit, but have now abjured the plan.’ 
‘He is not, I suppose, an Anglican ?’ 
‘Probably not, and, in this calmer state, 
I feel our proper course will be to wait 
And—while our judgments in suspense we keep, 
To see more of him—look before we leap.’ 


‘Those,’ said my Lady, ‘are my views exact.’ 
Then, thinking how, with courage and with tact, 
She might for social daring reap renown, 

Be the most talked-of hostess in the town, 
She added, ‘If you think he won’t decline, 

I might perhaps invite him here to dine... . 
But would a Man of this one’s class possess— 
Not that it greatly matters—evening dress ?’ 
‘Dear Lady, I should doubt it very much.’ 
“Ah! Well, the better way to come in touch 
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With one that all society, no doubt, 
Will soon be getting curious about 
Might be to send a note and ask him to 
An afternoon reception—that would do.’ 


Mr. St. John Adcock touches with his biting 
sarcasm, amongst others, the successful politician — 
of to-day. The poem ends with the imprisonment _ 
of Christ and with His disappearance in the morning 
from the cell. 


It is far better He should only be 
A tale we need not take too seriously, 
An Ideal throned above our fallen state 
For us to worship, not to imitate, 
The great Reality we praise in prayers 
Could ne’er be fitted into our affairs ; 
If It came down, we must in self-defence 
Reject It, and restrain Its influence, 
Harden our hearts, and warn It from our bowers 
With, ‘No admittance during business hours.’ 


Errata, 


We regret that a paragraph has been erase 
in the Contribution found on the last page of the — 
April issue of this magazine. The last parker 
of Mr. Mathieson’s letter has found its way into — 
Mr. Scott’s, and is given-as his third paragraph. | 
It deals with S. A. Cook’s dating of the second — 
edition of Robertson Smith’s Prophets. 


We might, perhaps, also call attention to an — 
obvious error which was alas, however, not noted ~ 
when an extract was given from a children’s sermon 
by Mr. Stuart Robertson last December— The — 
last week of December,’ he said, ‘is the time when — 
the sun is farthest from the earthy’ Mr. Robertson — 
writes: ‘Thank you for the letters enclosed, and — 
thanks to the writers for their correction of my — 
blunder. I can only say what Dr. Johnson said 
when a lady asked him why he had defined the 
‘“‘pastern” in his dictionary as ‘the knee of ag 
horse,” “Ignorance, madam, sheer ignorance.” I 
have undoubtedly taken unpardonable liberties — 
with those august astronomical entities, Perihelion — 
and Aphelion. I apologize to them abjectly, and — 
hereby promise that if there be a second edition T 
shall amend my ways and do them justice.’ ; 
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